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DOYAL “HIBERNIAN ACADEM z. 
FIFTEENTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION. 
fteenth Annual Exhibition of Painting, Se OPES and 
pitectare of = Royal Hibernian Academ 
MONDAY, the 26th of April next. All orks of Art in- 
d for this Exhibition must be i te the Academy-house 


- th iw ate 
orbefore Saturday the 17th oO RG i PETRIE, Sec. R.H.A. 


Academy-house. Lower anberat ree 
Vjanuary 26, 1841. 


UBLIC SPEAKING.—Articulation, Pronun- 
P ciation, Action corrected.—For terms apply to Mr. 
cc. &c., 10, 

Montpelier-street, Brompto 
MERICA and the AMERICANS.— 


ING ones New Course of LECTURES on 
CANS, at the City or ranpen 





BUTLER, Teacher and ~~ geod on Elocution, 





s- eg pe ge on Y 
} at half-past 8. Tickets, 2s. each, to be had at the 
Course Tickets at reduced prices. 


DUCATION.—A Lapy, hap Autheress of the 
Christian's C RECEIV- 

INGA YoukG EaDy. “of good ey Bs to EDUCATE 
AS A GOVERNESS. Terms, 100 Guineas for two years, in- 


duding A under oO 
Address (post paid) to A. B. "2, PB ecsony Camberwell. 


REPARATORY SCHOOL, Grove House, 
ROMPTON, Middlesex, ouptnet ed by Mrs. WM. 
WARNE.—At this Bitablishment, in the most healthy part of 
Brompton, TWELVE YOUNG Sy LEMEN, from the ages 
of ito 10 years, are ae to Dand EDUCATE. A large 
is attached to the Co es is spacious, and replete 

with every cman — erms, commencing from the time of 
entrance, 2 guine annum, varying according to age. 
TEOPENS on on Wenders the. 18th January. 


poe ape roll Lady, residing on Ealing- 

x miles from town, is desirous of receiving into 

ber. filly THREE YOUNG LADIES, to BOARD and EDU- 
CATE with her own. Daughter. They’ will, besides, have the 
advantage of instruction from a Lady resident in the house, who 
bas been accustomed to tuition in all the branches of female 
scomplishment. ‘T! hey ce os also are the benefit, if desired, of 
masiers from tow , 80 guineas, exclusive of masters.— 
farther her particulary spely to rthe Rev, John Smith, Vicar of 























ROVE, BirackuEeatu, ESTABLISHMENT 
for YOUNG GENTLEMEN, conducted by Mr. MOORE, 
Member of St. John's College, Cambridge, and Mr. C. W. 
MOORE, Bachelor of Arts of the same University, with high 
college and other testimonials from ereymen an ‘gentlemen 
of rank and standing in society. e course of instruction 
comprises the sound inculcation of natural ‘ond revealed religion 
the principles and doctrines of our Established Chure h, 
te Latin Greek, and Hebrew Classics, the German, French, 
and English Languages, the Mathematies, Civil Engineering, 
Practical Mensuration, Drawing, architectural and mechanical, 
&c, The accomplishments by eminent professors. References 
mexceptionable to families abroad, in town and in different 
parts of England, as to the progress, comfort, health, and hap- 
of the pupils.—For prospectuses and particulars apply to 
Yr Moore, st his residence as above, nearly opposite the 
— 1 Hotel. The number is limited to 30, and terms 





OBLEMEN and GENTLEMEN, 

the weskponts 3 in he Neighbourhood, are respectful] in- 
formed that th OOMS of the ASSOCIATION 
No, 5, Davendlab-cone are NOW OPEN, and communicate 
vith the extended premises of the Reval Ly. -y ~ Institu- 
tion, in Regent-street, to which Members of the Association 
have free access. Subscriptions commenced, and are renewed 
mm. > Ist of January last.—Particulars to be had of the 


R E. D. LITTLEJOHNS pp ny Hy ae- 
i alas the Nobility and Gentry of don and i 
ties, that he attends twice a week to give LESSONS on the 
bivntyy E. Having had ten years’ experience in teaching, 
—. itters himself he shall give satisfaction to those parties who 
nour him with their patronage.—Terms may be known 
rr Alfred-street, Bedford-square. 


IGNOR CARLO MINASI, from the Royal 
Rami of Mose, Naples, begs respectfully to announce 
lity and Gentry that Te gives LESSONS on the 
PaNORORY E at his Residence, 42, Seymour-street, Euston- 
, on Wednesdays and Saturdays, on the moderate terms 
a wah Schou a quarter, two lessons a week, of half an hour 
hools two guineas a quarter, lessons of twenty minutes 


itera TERRACE, Hyde Park 

Gardens,—Persons intending to RENT or PURCHASE 
HOUSES in this errace, ,may, by by immediate application to the 
Architect, h have them finished according to their own taste and 
judgment for a fixed sum, with or without cabling. oe 
yas &c.—Plans and further particulars of 
Te » 3, C iantles- street, St. James’s-square. The width of. the 


ANTED, a CoT TAGE, or SMALL DE- 

TACHED HOUSE, from 15 to 30 miles from London. 

ain at least one large or two good-sized sitting- 

‘ood Ley type with Servants’ Rooms, Kitchen, 

-; and there must be a a goed Garden well stocked with fruit- 

eh oF. an Grehese, attached, and from five to fifteen acres of 

ituat; high, or at least dry, and if near a heath or 

y it — preferred e rent of the Cottage and 

hot to exceed 25/, per annum—the land at a price pro- 

to its value. A long lease would be taken, or the 

purchased; nor would the Advertiser object to pur- 

a a pg price. even ~ ae oe no pouse, OF 5 
ottage, on the property.—Address (post pai 

“» Gardeners’ Chronicle Office, 3, Charles-street, Covent- 


especially 

















TIGH SCHOOL for ENGINEERING, MA- 
THEMATICS, &c.—Principals: H. W. HULL, B.A. & 
».E. and JOHN BYRNE, C.E.—O HNED on Monday the isth 
Janiary, at 19, C) harles-street, Middlesex Hospital. Hours from 
10 til Evening Lessons from 6 till8. Under the guidance of 
an 4 A scientific and literary gentleman, native of Ger- 
many, the professor of German, &c., in the High School the 
object is to introduce a system of scientific education, which, 
being productive of most beneficial results on the Continent, 
particularly in Germany, cannot fail to manifest its utility in 
this country. ‘The founders of the High School have zealously 
studied the peculiarities of the Polytechnic Schools of Dresden 
and Berlin, and the ay Tr for Engineers at Case 
ruhe; and they intend, as m as possible, to conduct their 
establishment ace -ording to these excellent models. Another 
characteristica’ of the m all others 
in England is, “that no pretensions are made to confine the edu- 
cation of the pupils within the limits of a mere school routine, 
nor to guide and form, exclusively by the aid of a few masters, 
the developement of their moral and intellectual faculties. On 
the one side shall be ensured a sound practical, oy and 
philosophical instruction in all branches of mathematics, with 
their actually hoe ical eaggentens 9 to civil en fineering. survey- 
ing, and the naval and military professions, &c.; on the other 
sha presented an opportunity (arrangements having been 








HAT TO OBSERVE; 
or, THE Beas ELLER’S REMEMBRANCER. 
‘OL. J. R, JACKSON, 
Secretary to the Re 7a ‘Geographical Society, and Member of 
various Scientific and 7 Societies at Home and 


Poarty 47 ons closely-printed vol. post 8vo. price 12s. 
In 


le volume are propounded questions on almost 
oun i of human lavert’gation. a igno’ orant in such 
matters are taught, the WHAT To 
OBSERVE, in order to derive all possible Letormation and benetit 
from their travels, or from the’ n foreign lands or in 
their own country; and the least scientific will ind that they 
may, by the simple observation and collection of facts, as 
pointed ost, in the present work, confer immense benefits on 
so ond greatly promote the spread of useful and interest- 
nowledge. 
James Madden & Co. 8, Leadenhall ctrest, 
(Successors to owen & Co.) 











In Ch large vol. 8vo. price } ith Engravings, 
A © EMICAL CATECHISM : in which the 
or of Chemistry, with the recen t Discoveries in 

te Selonee, ant very fully explained, and its pl ee to the 





made to the effect) of "Pnlarging their views by a 
acquaintance with those immense resources of science and art 
which this at metropolis presents. (See prospectus.) Thus 
youns gt iemen can receive, in the most favourable part of 
he world, an education which, from that of schools in general, 
is peculiarly distinguished by its actually qualifying pupils for 
some honourable end really useful profession. The use of the 
chief mathematical and geodesic instruments shown at the time 
of actual fie! ractice in land-surveying, levelling, &c. Gen- 
tlemen designed for the sea will find the course mt instruction in 
navigation admirably adapted to actual practice. 
Pupils are provided, with a comfortable home on exceedingly 
moderate terms. Prospectuses had at the School, or sent free 
in answer to Tetters. 


Country 








Sales by Auction. 
SOUTHGATE’S ROOMS. 


By Mr. SOUTHGATE, at his Rooms, 22, Fleet-street, THIS 
DAY (Saturday), and three following days (Sunday excepted), 


VALUABLE COLLECTION of BOOKS, 


in every Department of Literature, including the Library 
of a Gentleman removed from the Country, ALL IN FINE CON- 


DITION. 
May be viewed, and Catalogues had. 
PREPARING FOR SALE, 
On MONDAY, February 22, 
THE VALUABLE LAW LIBRARY OF A 
SOLICITOR, 
REMOVED FROM BATH, 
Including Reports in all the Courts; the best Modern Works 
of Practice; &c. &e. 
*,* Liberal accommodations offered on Property; and large 


or small Collections of Books, Prints, &c., promptly ‘disposed of 
by Pablic Competition. 


Mr. L. A. LEWIS will SELL on MONDAY 15th, and nine fol- 
lowing days, at his House, 125, Fleet-street, 


HE STOCK of Mr. JONATHAN COOKE, 
(by direction of his Trustees,) removed from Preston: 
comprising, Valuable Collection of Musical Instruments, Piano- 
fortes (by Collard and Clementi), Violins, Fifes, Flutes, Flage- 
olets, Clarionets, Horns, Trumpets, Bugles, 3, Musical Waik- 
ing-sticks, Bows, Strings, Wire, &c.. , Stationery, ‘Engravings, and 


a very 
EXTENSIVE COLLECTION OF BOOKS; 

Among which are, Macklin’s Bible, 4 vols.—Lizars’ Ge phical 
Atlas—Lizars” Anate omical Plates, coloured—Baines’ History of 
Lancaster, 4 vols.—Rogers’s Poems, and Italy, 2 vols. mor.— 
Fisher's Syria, Holy Land, &c, 2vols.—Brocke on’s Passes of ‘he 
Alps, 2 vols,—Canova'’s Works, 3 vols.—European Scenery, 7 
vols. mor.— ge’s Portraits, 12 vols.—British C yclopedia, 8 
vols.—Boxiana, 5 vols.—Beok of Gems, 2 vols.—Smirke’s Don 
Quixote, 4 yols. —Byron Gallery—American Ornithology, 3 vols. 
—Froissart’s Chronicles, 2 vols.—Clarendon’s Rebellion, 2 vols, 
56 portraits —Scott’s Novels and other Works, 98 vols.— 
Mahon’s England, 3 vols.—Burke’s Works, 2 vols.—Bacon’s 
Works, 2 vols. s.—Wordsworth’s Greece—Art of Deer Stalking. 
Cc unnin ham’s Gallery, 2 vols.—Baxter’s Works, 25 vols.—Lard- 
ner’s Works, 10 vols.—Bp. Hall's weene, 3 12 my —Robert Hall's 
Works, 6 vols.—Paley’s Works, 5 vols.—Owen on the Hebrews, 
4 vols.—Neale’ . Purgens, 3vols.—Fuller’s Church History, Wor- 
thies, &c:, 7 vols.—Translation of the Prophets, 5 vols.—Town- 
ley's Iilustrations of Biblical Ldtereture, 5 vole. —Butler's Lives 
of the Saints, 2 vols.—Henry's Bible, —Clarke’s Bible, 6 

vols.—Pictorial Bible and Common in cr, 4 vols.—Valpy's 
Delphin and Variorum Classics, 185 vols. L. Pp. — Voltaire’s 
pean 75 vols.—Bibles, Prayers, &c. 














eens i FOR EARLY PUBLICATION : 
. In 1 vol. crown 8vo. with a Map. 
HE PORTS, ARSENALS, ont DOCK. 
YARDS of FRANCE. 
y A TRAVELLER 
Reprinted ie The Times, with “Additions. 


Il. In1 vol. demy 12mo. p Second. Edition of 
SARTOR RESART 
THE LIFE AND OPINIONS ¢ OF HERR TEUFEL: SDROCKH. 


e Books. 
By THOMAS CARLY Li Haq. Author of ‘The French 
Revoluti 


In 8H 12mo. the sa 
on HERUES “HEROAWORSHIP, AN 
"ROIC TNH HISTORY. 
Six 
Reprinted, with Emendations and Additions. 


l vol. foolscap avo. 


MY Liv E, BY AN EX- DISSENTER. 
James Fraser, Regent-street. 





ature, to Agriculture, Manufactures, ony Medi- 
cine described, kin h Notes. Tables, an Appendix of Experi- 


ments, and a Vouiers 78 
y T. GRAHAM, M.D. &e. 

“We esteem on recommend it. The author has gepentod 
together, under a strictly ree form, and ex in 
rte age the best calculated to convey useful knowledge to the 

ullest mind, every & subject of interest connected with this de- 
lightful science.”—London Weekly 

Perhaps the most complete manual of chemistry extant. 

The mass of generally useful as well as ous knowledge, col- 
joes in these pages. t renders it a work indispensable to a modern 


Bath He 
Ubsatliahed by Simpkin & Co. Paternoster-row; Hatchards, 
187, Piccadilly ; Tegg, 73, Cheapside. 
or "MO Di RN had. 0) the same Author, 8th edition, 16s. 
2. MO DOMESTIC MEDICINE: a 
compre —* — Guide for the Clergy, Families, and 
Invalid with a copious Collection of Prescriptions, &e, 
“Itis altogether deserving of permanent popularity.""— London 
veekly Review. 


3. On the DISEASES of FEMALES; a Trea- 


tise in which the subject is fully considered ; including Lying- 
in. With Cases, and a Medical Glossary. edition, price 
lis.—“It is an admirable rformance, and should a 
place in every family establishment.”—Bath Herald, and Blach- 
wood's Lady's Magazine. 





NEW BOOKS, 
Printed for Longman, Orme, & Co. 


1. 
NGINES of WAR;; or, Historical and Expo- 
rimental Observations on Ancient and Modern Warlike 
Machine: 1 and iengeomees ements, yp the Manufacture of Gun 
Gunpowder, and With Remarks on Bronze, Iron, 
Steel. By H. WILKINSON, - RAS. cl. 


OUNTAINS and LAKES of SWITZER. 
LAND. By Mrs. — 3 vols. 1. lls, 


1 vol, 8v0. 95. 


OMESTIC MANAGEMENT of the SICK. 
ROOM. By Dr. A. T. THOMSON. 10s. 6d. 
“ A work of ane” ability.”’— Atlas. 


OUTHEY’S RODERICK, the LAST of the 
GOTHS. New edition. - 8vo. 5s. cloth 


HE BOY'S COUNTRY BOOK; or, the Real 
Life of a Country Boy. |W ritten by Hinsacr, Ee ting 
all the Pursuits of Children in the Country. By W.1 iOwrETs 
2nd edition, fep. 8vo. with _— 40 Ilustrations on Wood. 


RACTICAL TREATISE on DISEASES of 

. By W. MACKENZIE, M.D., Surgeon-Oralias 

to the'G ueen for Scotland. 3rd edition. enlar ed, with a hori- 
zontal Section of the Eye, yes HART JONES’ 8vo. 
with above 100 Woodcuts and ~pperalates pl cloth. 


ONDON MEDICAL ‘GAZETTE: a complete 

and authentic Record of Medical Literature. New Series. 

Vols. 1 to 6. Part 4 (Vol. 7, or Vol. 1 for the Session 1840-41), 
price 3s. 6d. 


UN LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
LONDON, Managers. 
Charles Pole, Esq. Chairman. 
Chacies Beal ee ria Lodeegin, the 
Hon. P. Pley dell Bouverie Chas. my Lefevre: Eaa. M.P. 


iL Hon. Hu ndsa 
_— Campbe ae Cc aries ‘Eittledate, lina. 
enry Littledale, E 


John Cockerell, Esq \ 
‘Thomas Dorrie, ja jun. Esq. George Warde Norman, Esq. 
amie Bell F = hoa Brice — =" Esa, 

: ‘0 i +3 
ilar Charles Richard Pol 


Willi t. Hamilton, . , Esq. 
Edward I a, ice. Eon and George Thornton Esq. 
George Smith Thornt ‘on, Esq. 








Henry Kingscote, Esq. 

By mngsco’® JOSHUA MILNE, Actuary 

LOW RATES.—PARTICIPATION IN PROFITS. 

THE MANAGERS OF THE SUN LIFE OFFICE beg leave 

to inform the public that yt Rates, on Young car eRe are much 
lower than those of many other Offices, and that the Assured 
are entitled to a participation in the Frotts of this Societ _ 
Persons having Life Interests, such as Cle 
Men, and others deriving Incomes from their Pratescions or 
‘Trades, also those holding Estates on Lives. willsee the advan- 

e of effecting Insurances in the Sun Life Office 

ables of Rates may be had at the Sun Life Olfice, i in Corn- 
hill, at the Sun Fire Office in Craig’s-court, and at No. 65, Wel- 
beck-street, Cavendish- ~~. ndon; alse of any of 
Agents for the Sun Fire 


THE ATHENAUM 


CFes, 














NION BANK of AUSTRALIA. — London 
Office, 33, Old Broad-street. 500,000/. Capital, paid up. 
rectors. 
George Fife Angas, Esq. Benjamin E. Lindo, Esq. 
Robert Brooks. - Charles Edward Mangles, Esq. 
John William Buckle, Esq. Christopher Rawson, Esq., Ha- 
James John Cummins, Eon lifax. ri 
ardner, Esq., Man- | Thomas Sands, Esq., Liverpool. 
iter. James Bogle Smith > 
John Gore, Esq. James Ru _ . 
—George Carr Glyn, “7 
John ent | James John Cummins, Esq. 
Bankers—Messrs, Glyn, Halifax, Mills & Co. 
Secretary—Samuel Jackson, Esq. 
Solicitors—Messrs. Bartlett & Beddome. 
Colonial Inspector—John Cunningham Maclaren, Esq. 
he Directors of this Bank grant Letters of Credit, which are 
not transferable, for sums not exceeding 300/. : or bills at 30 days 
ight, for larger ts, on their B hes at Sydney, Hobart 

‘own, Launceston, ey Town, and Melbourne, Port 

Philip, with an addition o 5 per cent. on the sum deposited. 
ters of credit-and bills at 30 days’ sight on their branch at 
Port Nicholson, in New Zealand, at Rar. 7 
ey also negotiate approved Bills on the Colonies, and 
transact all other monetary business on terms which may be 
ascertained at their ice. 2 
By order ofthe Board, SAMUEL JACKSON, Secretary. 
HE WESTMINSTER SOCIETY, established 
in 1792, for Insurance on Lives and Survivorships, and 
Granting Annuities, 429, Strand, and 21, Cornhill, London; and 
by their Agents in Edinburgh, Dublin, and other places in Great 
Britain and Ireland. Established on a principle which conveys 
rfect security tothe insured, without any responsibility arising 
m Partnership. 
TRUSTEES, DIRECTORS, AUDITORS, &c. 
a Hon. George Chas. Agar_ | W. F. Chambers, M.D. 
1.Sir A.J. altymrte.Bt.t -P.| Henry Holland, M.D. 
Sir John Stuart Hippisley, Bart. * 
r Charles Sullivan, Bart. 
it Henry Willoughby, Bart. 3 4. 
General Sir Loftus W. Otway | Edward Penrhyn, Esq. | 
Richard S. Cox, Esq. William Holme Sumner, Esq. 
James Henry Deacon, Esq. Richard Williams, Esq. 
Charles Francis, Esq. John Helps, Esq. Secretary 
James Lawrell, Esq. Edw. H. Williams, Esq. Solicitor. 
I] the objects of Life Assurance may be effectually accom- 
shed at this Office with every facility the parties can desire. 

No admission fees are required, nor any charge made for 
policies, except the stamp duty. ‘ ; 

Two offices recently established having united the name of 
*The Westminster’ with other designations, the public and 
friends of the Westminster Society, established in 1792, are re- 
quested to take notice that the business of this Society is carried 
on at 429, Strand, and 21, Cornhill London, : - 

N.B. The business of the British Fire-oflice is carried on in the 
game houses. 

COTTISH EQUITABLE LIFE 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY, incorporated by Royal Charter. 

The whole profits are divisible among the policy-holders, and 
appropriated triennially, whilst the premiums are fixed at as 

w ascale as is consistent with security.—The importance of 

fe assurance is now go generally admitted, that its advantages 
no longer require to be pointed out; but as yet a comparatively 

mall! portion of the community have availed themselves of it.— 
To those whose annual incomes are derived from their own per- 


sonal exertions, who have families and connexions dependent 
upon them for the means of support, it offers a certain provision 
by which the evils of poverty or reduced circumstances may be 
avoided in the event of their sudden decease, ‘To this class the 
Scottish Equitable offers great advantages, the business of the 
Bociety being fined to the of capital sums payable 
at death. 





Premiums for Assurance of —., on Single Lives for the whole period 
Life. 
Age 21{| £2 2 5 | Age 35 4 17 6| Age50| £4 8 3 
25 2 510 40 35 6 55 542 
so; 211 1 45 315 6] | 65 4 
And proportionally for intermediate ages. 

The pr as of the Society bas been unexampled, not only 
in Seotlan , where it was instituted, but throughout the whole 
of the United Kingdom, and the principles upon which it is con- 
ducted are such as to ensure its increasing prosperity. 

View of the Progress and Situation of the Society since its institution. 

Amount Annual | Accumulated 
Assured. | Revenue. Fund, 
At Ist March, 1934.....6] £224,191 £7,460 £15.59 
Ditto 1837-00006 740,462 
Ditto 1840...+2+| 1,267,706 | 46,827 _ 1189 
For further particulars apply _to the Agents in London, 
through whom policies may be effected :— 
essrs. Cunard, Ingram & Co, 4, New Broad-street, 
Charles Lever, Esq. Solicitor, 10, King’s-road, Bedford-row. 
Messrs. Wansey & Tagart, 30, Ely-place, Holborn, 


ATIONAL LOAN FUND, Life Assurance, 
and Deferred Annuity SOCIETY, 26, Cornhill. 
Capital, 500,000. Empowered by Act of Parliament. 
Directors—T. LAMIE MURRAY, Esq. Chairman. 
. Eliiotson, M.D. F.R.S. John Rawson, La 8 
.-G n, a. Fromenh, Taber, “4: 

G ngley, Esq. osep ompson, . 
denne BPO Gregary,F.R.A.S.; Prof, Wheatstone, F.R.S. 
Actuary-—-W . 8. B. Woolhouse, Esq. F.R.A.S. 
+~—Messrs. Sweet, Sutton, Ewens and Ommanney, 

6, Basinghall-street. 
Seeretary—F. Ferguson Camroux, Esq. 
LIFE ASSURANCE. 

Besides the perfect security to the policy holder of a large paid up 
capital, and accumulating funds, with moderate rates of pre- 
mium, the following is one amongst many of the advantages 
which belong exclusively to the principles of Life Assurance and 
Deferred Annuities. originated by the Society, viz.—Power to 
borrow (without delay, ex 





nse, or forfeiture,) Two-thirds of 
premiums paid upon a Policy of Assurance. 
remium for assuring 100/. 
£2. d. | Age. |£s. d. | Age. | £8. d. 
118 6 35 21011 45 39 4 
244 40 1218 8 co 1442 
Deferred Annuities Department. _ ° 
By the plan exclusively Geve'oped by the Society, a single 
Deferred Knonity is made, not unly to answer the same object, 
put to equal in amount the entire sum of all the advantages 
fore o btained by the miaile and industrious classes 
by separate investments in Bevings Banks, Benefit Societies, and 
an Banks. sete : 
1. Asmall yearly, or weekly contribution, will secure the most 
ample return for after life; thus—2/. 12s. per annum (ls. a 
week) at 20, will, at 65, give t! © policy holder the choice of an 
annuity for life of 47/. 16s. 6d. ; 394. 11s. in cash ; or Policy with- 
out er contribution, of 466. atdeath. _ 7 
%. Two-thirds at any time lent on deposit of Policy, being a 
fund always available during sickness or want of employment. 
3. ‘Two-thirds of fs yments returned to representatives in 
e mature death. : 
NB. Policies, as collateral money security for periods of one 
to five years, effected at lower rates than cha by ony other 
office, (see Tables A, and B.) with option of continuance for Life 
at the usual rates, 


Age. 
25 
30 











LIFE ASSURANCE.—A combination of all the important advan- 
tages hitherto offered to the Public RANGE. ¢ 
COTTISH UNION INSURANCE COM- 
PANY. Instituted in 1824, and incorporated by Royal 
Charter. The Septennial Division of two-thirds of the profits 
of this Corporation will be declared in December, 1841, on all 
Policies of the a = Class, effected previous to the first of 
August next, and persons contemplating insuring their lives so as 
to share in the forthcoming Bonus, should make their 
with as little delay as possible. Tables of Kates, Forms for 
Proposals, and every information may be had, on application to 
the wpctonety, at the Chief London Office, No: 449, West 
Strand, or at the City Branch Office, No. 73, King William- 
street, Mansion House, between the hours of Ten and Four. 
Persons whose lives are proposed for Assurance, must be seen 
by the Company's Medical Adviser, at the Office, No. 419, West 
Strand, on Tuesdays, at Eleven o'clock. Moderate Rates are 
demanded for Australia and the Colonies senerally. 
Scottish Union Office, F. G. SMITH, 
No. 449, West Strand, London. 


AGLE LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
3, Crescent, Bridge-street, Blackfriars, London. 
Established by Act of Parliament, 1807. 
- Directors—John Richards, Esq. Chairman. 
Sir James M‘Grigor, Bart. F.R.S. Deputy Chairman. 
The Right Hon. Sir G. Ouseley,| W. Anderson Peacock, Esq. 
Bart. F.R.S. Peter Skipper, 7 
Sir A. Denman Croft, Bart. John Spurgin, M.D. 
Charles B. Baldwin, Esq. M.P.| Henry Tufnell, ae EP. 
Samuel Birch, Esq. jilliam Wybrow, Esq. 
Charles T. Holcombe, Esq. 


DISTINCT TABLES FOR MALE AND FEMALE LIFE. 
‘The Directors have caused new Tables to be calculated, in 
which the relative values of the Lives of the two Sexes are at 
all ages distinguished ; in consequence of this improvement the 
younger Male Lives are insured at premiums below the ordi- 
nary rates; the Female Lives lower than any other office. 
Prospectuses exhibiting this remarkable distinction at every 
‘e, may he obtained at the Office of the Company, with forms 


of proposal (gratis), 
FEMALE LIVES. 

The advantages offered by this Company to those who effect 
insurances on female lives, are not sufficiently known. A female 
life insured in a society where no diminution is made in its fa- 
vour, pays an extra rate for forming part of a mixed mortality 
worse than its own, and for its ignorance in not selecting the 
Company which offers to it the full advantage of its higher ex- 
pectation of life, a selection which at once secures, in the pay- 
ment of a reduced rate, an immediate advantage equivalent to 
a prospective bonus of 1,168 on a policy of 5,000. for a female of 
thirty, if taken at the rates of insurances used indiscriminately 
for both sexes. ‘There is no promised future bonus so secure. 
so convenient, as a low suflicient premium based on soun 


principles. 
P FOREIGN LIFE INSURANCE, 

Life Assurances may be effected for the Australian Colonies, 
without any extra | seer | beyond the sea risk; and at mo- 
derate rates for the East and West Indies; for any of the british 
Colonies or Garrisons, for a continued or especial sea or climate 
risk, or for the duration of any military, civil, or diplomatic 

uty. THE BONUS, 

Four-fifths of the profits are divided septennially among the 
assured forthe whole term of life, whether residing abroad or at 

e By order, HENRY P. SMITH, Actuary. 


NITED KINGDOM LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, 8, Waterloo-place, Pall Mall, London. 
Honorary Presidents. 
| Earl Somers 
Lord Viscount Falkland 
Lord Elphinstone 
Lord Belhaven and Stenton. 


Secretary. 








Earl of Errol 

arl of Courtown 
Earl Leven and Melville 
Earl of Norbury 
Earl of Stair 

Directors—James Stuart, Esq. Chairman. 
illiam Plasket, Esq. Deputy Chairman, 

Samuel Anderson, Esq. | Charles Esq. 
Hamilton Blair Avarne, Esq. | Charles Graham, Esq. 
Morton Balmanno, Esq. | John Ritchie, Esq. 
Edward Boyd, Esq. Resident. N. P. Levi, Esq. 
E. Lennox Boyd, Esq. Assistant | F, Charles Maitland, Esq. 

Resident. 

This Company, established by Act of Parliament, affords the 
most perfect security, from an ample capital. and only requires, 
when an insurance is for the whole period of life, one-half of the 
very moderate premiums to be paid for the first five years after 
the date of the policy; the other half may remain, subject to 
the payment of interest at 5 per cent. annually, to be deducted 
at death, or may be previously paid off at convenience. 

It obviously becomes easy for a person of very moderate in- 
come to secure, by this arrangement, a provision for his family ; 
and should he at any time, after effecting the insurance, suc- 
ceed to or acquire a fortune, he may relinquish his policy, 
having only paid one-half the premiunis for the first five years, 
ingtoed of the oe. asin alt other Companies. 

Thus a man of 25 years old may, by an annual ment of 
281. 16s. 3d., for the Orst five years, and afterwards the full pre- 
mium, 57/. 12s. 6d. yearly, secure to his widow and children at 

is death payment of no less than 3,000/., subject only to the de- 
duction of 144/. ls. 3d., being the amount of premium unpaid. 

his Company holds out in various other respects great in- 
ducements to the public. When such facilities are afforded, it 
is clearly a moral duty in every parent who is not possessed of 
§ ietsane. but of ae income, ppwover, madesate, to insure his 
ife for a sum which may yield a comfortable provision for his 
family. RATES OF PREMIUM. 5 
Age 25 Without Profits, £1 18 5 With Profits, £2 

30 2310 


2 ll percent. 
a 282 e 


5, 


++ 60 oe cc. O8 8 os .68 9 Ga, 
Older ages may be insured, and the half credit for five years is 
found particularly convenient on such insurances. Annuities 
are granted on Re 4 liberal terms. For the convenience of 
parties residing in the city, they may make their appearance 
and pass the medical examination before the agent, Edward 
Frederick Leeks, Esq. 4, Scot’s-yard, Bush-lane, Cannon-street, 
and J. F. Goude, Esq. Surgeon, 9, Old Jewry. Every informa- 
tion will be afforded on application to the Resident Director, 
Edward Boyd, Esq. of No. 8, Waterloo-place, Proposals may be 
accepted on Wednesday, at 3 o'clock, and any other day at half- 
past 2 o'clock, when Frederick Hale Thomson, Esq. the Com- 
pany’s Surgeon, isin attendance to give despatch to the business. 
PARTRICK MACINTYRE, Secretary. 


In 18mo. price 2s. 6d. half-bound, the 4th edition, with Fron- 


tispiece, of 
PLAIN and SHORT HISTORY of ENG- 
LAND for CHILDREN: in Letters from a Father to his 
son, With a Set of Questions at the End of each Letter, from 
the ‘Cottager’s Monthly Visitor.’ 
be ts «GE DAVYS, D.D. Lord Bishop of Peterborough. 
ivingtons, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and Waterloo-place. 
1so, by the same Author, 
A Volume for a Lending Library. 12mo. 4s. 6d, 
in_ cloth lettered. 
*s* The Se eitions contained in this Volume have, most of 


them, appeared in the ‘ Cottager's Monthly Visitor,’ 





his day is published, 


T 
In 1h yol. 8vo. price 15s. cloth, 
n 1 handsome vol. 8vo. price 15s cote or elegantly bouni, 


POEMS by the LADY’ FLORA Hastiyg 


e charm which pervades them arises from ¢ 
and unaffected beauty, from their expressing the se 
nature in the accents of truth, and from their ming! 
found sensibility, which strikes directly on the imagi 
the heart, with a style in general exquisitely graceful andne 
dious. If poetry be, as it has sometimes been defined, mart 
its sounds and painting by its images, the volume before wit 
volume of enuine posters. Times, Jan. 25, ue “ 

nted for William Blackwo Sons, inbu 

Pall Mall, London. , neh, aa 





Gre Ly rinted, 4s. 6d. cloth boards, 
ELICIAE LITERARIAE; a New Volume 
“This o's literary banquet a of 
is is a literary banquet composed of a vari i 
of foreign as ‘well a5 Ease wedection. AD = of diy 
seasoned with the attic salt of the Modern Athens. edna 
has evinced much skill in connecting ‘old saws and 
instances,’ and frequently the illustration furnished toa fact 
an opinion by juxtaposition, is as unexpected as it is ap | 


forcible. 


'— Gentleman's Magazine. 

* A collection of curious facts and sayings, many of which a» 
new tous, and others are retraced to their sources. 
greater indications of research in this amusin 
should have expected to find in such a work.” 
Simpkin, Marshall & Co. London ; Oliver & 





With 3 Maps and other Engravings, 5s. cloth boards, 
AN HISTORICAL AND DESCRIPTIVE ACCOUNT a 


[CELAN D, GREENLAND, and the FARQ 
. ISLANDS; with Illustrations of their Natural 
Being No. XXVIII. of the Eotnsurcu CasBinert Lipnagy, 

“ This volume must always possess a very great interest ford 
classes of readers, and seems to us to have embraced all thay 
necessary to be known about the arctic regions."—Metropelig 
Magazine. % 

“It is exactly what a historical work, intended for gener 
perusal, ought to be. It brings within a Small compass theta 
of much thought and study, and presents us with a well-writtes, 
agreeable narrative, varied in its contents, and at the sametig 
perfectly authentic.”"— Atheneum. 

“ This volume fully supports the character which the series 
works in the Edinburgh Cabinet Library has maintained, fe; 
skilful selection of matter, extent of information, and eg 
lence of literary execution.""— Spectator. 

Oliver & Boyd, Edinburgh; Simpkin, Marshall & Co. Londm 


13, Great Marlborough-street, 
R. COLBURN’S NEW PUBLICATION 
NOW READY, 





I. 
THE SPAS OF ENGLAND. By Dr. GRANVILLE 
Author of * The Spas of Germany,’ &c. 1 vol. with 30 Iu. 
tions, 15s. bound. 


Il. 

GREVILLE; OR, A SEASON IN PARIS. By Mn 
GORE, 3 vols, 

“ Another of those delightful pictures of society of the im 
class, for which English imaginative literature stands so me 
indebted to Mrs. Gore. We have read ‘Greville’ with te 
greatest interest.”— Weekly Chronicle. 


Ill. 
THE LIFE AND LETTERS OF BEETHOVEN. 
Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by IGNACE MOSCHELB 
Esq. 2 vols. post 8vo. with Portrait, 21s. bound. 


Iv. 
THE SPORTSMAN IN FRANCE: comers Ral. 
BLES THROUGH_PICARDY and NORMANDY, and Bar 
Shooting in Lower Brittany. By FREDERIC TOLFREY, Us 
2 vols. small 8vo. with 12 Illustrations, 21s. bound. 

THE FOLLOWING ARE JUST READY, 


v. 

MR. SWINBURNE’S LETTERS FROM TH 
COURTS OF PARIS, NAPLES, VIENNA, AND LONDO 
with a Memoir of the Author's Life, by the Editor. 2 vols. 
with Portrait. 


VI. 
THE MONEYED MAN. By HORACE SMITi, 
Esq., author of ‘ Brambletye House,’ &c. 3 vols. 


Vil. 
THE BOOK WITHOUT A NAME. By 3i 
CHARLES and LADY MORGAN. 2 vols. post 8vo, 


Vill. 
SOCIETY IN INDIA. By an INDIAN OFFICER 
2 vols. post 8vo. 
Henry Colburn, Publisher, 13, Great Marlborough-street. 


ARLEY’S SCIENTIFIC LIBRARY, 
for the Use of Schools, Private Students, Artists, aa 
Mechanics. ‘ a ‘ 

It is the purpose of this Work to furnish a Series of Elem 
tary Treatises on Mathematical Science, adapted to the wa 
of the public at large. To youth of either sex at public aol 
private schools; to persons whose education has been m pe 
or whose attention has not been directed in oany life to “ 
studies ; and to Artists and Mechanics, these little works % 

found particularly suited. The principles of the van 
Sciences are rendered as familiar and brought as near to# 
commonest ideas as possible; the demonstrations of pro 4 
are made plain forthe mind, and brief for the memory ; and 
Elements of each Science are reduced not only to their simples 
but to their shortest form. 2 

1, A System of Popular Geometry. Contain 
in a few Lessons so much of the Elements of Euclid as is wee 
sary and sufficient for a right understanding of eve ee 
Science in its leading Truths and general Principles. by 
Darley, A.B. Fourth Edition. 4s. 6d. cloth h 

2. Companion to the Popular Geometry. B. 
which the Elements of Abstract Science are familiarised, 
trated, and rendered practically useful to the various purpos 
of Life, with numerous Cuts. 4s. 6d. cloth. 


3. A System of Popular Algebra, with a Sects 
on Proportions and Progressions. ‘Third Edition. 4s. 6d. 


4. A System of Popular Trigonometry, both Pit 
and Spherical; with Popular Treatises on arithms, a 
a of Algebra to Geometry. Second Edition. * 
cloth. 

“ For students who only seek this limited knowledge of Og 
sciences, there are perhaps no treatises which can be ‘tigers 
more advantage than Darley’s Popular Geometry and 
—Library of Useful Knowledge, Article * Mechanics. 

Taylor & Walton, Booksellers and Publishers to Uninentt 
College, 28, Upper Gower-street, 
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LONDON, SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 13, 1841. 
REVIEWS 


The Life of Beethoven ; including his Corre- 
nce with his Friends, numerous Charac- 
teristic Traits, and Remarks on his Musical 
Works. Edited by Ignace Moscheles, Esq. 

2 vols. Colburn. 
Ture is an important omission in the title- 
eto these volumes, which, in justice to the 
editor, cannot be too early announced ; and the 
more so, as the erroneous impression it is caleu- 
lated to convey is strengthened by the manner 
in which the book is lettered. We have here a 
translation of M. Schindler's ‘ Life of Beethoven;’ 
the preface, notes, and appendix merely being 
by M. Moscheles. So well has the latter gen- 
tleman performed his task, that we wonder not 
at the publisher wishing to thrust as much as 
ible of the onus of authorship upon him, 
oles what serviceable duty a distinguished 
name can be made to accomplish. But this 
concealment of the original author is, at once, 
unjust to M. Schindler and to M. Moscheles, 
and will lead many, notwithstanding the clear 
and explicit statement in the preface, to confuse 
inextricably the share of the several parties in 
the work before us. Were such omission, indeed, 
eyer warrantable, it might have been excused in 
the present instance, for this English version of 
M.Schindler’s biography is almost a new work, so 
large is the amount of valuable matter added. Yet 
the result of the labours of biographer, trans- 
lator, and editor, is not a Life of Beethoven, but 
acollettion of what the French call Mémoires 
pour servir, Of the real duties of a biographer, 
M. Schindler is totally ignorant. He has for- 
gotten that it is not the familiar, but the obscure 
portions of any task, which require pains and 
research; that though (to quete his own pom- 
pous preface) ‘‘at the time of the most impor- 
tant occurrences of Beethoven’s life he was 
constantly about his person, and assisting him in 
his occupations,” it was necessary for him as a 
biographer to look back keenly and patiently,—to 
search for traits of the man as well as the artist, 
during those days when not only the foundations 
of his fame were laid, but the germs of his pecu- 
liarities of character first began to develope 
themselves. In place of such research, M. 
Schindler has been content to throw discredit 
on other memorialists. In one page, he de- 
nounces the ‘ Notizen’ of Wegeler and Ries— 
while in another he authenticates their state- 
ments, by anecdotes which prove that their pic- 
ture of the rugged student of Bonn, and of the 
uncouth hermit of Vienna, is identical with his 
own. Similar inconsistencies, born of a dispro- 
pertionate conceit in his own powers, and a 
resolution to disparage those of others, are found 
in every department of M. Schindler’s work. 
He attacks Madame von Arnim as the “ over- 
strained Bettina” in one page, on the score of the 
“raptus” which she described as having her- 
self witnessed in Beethoven—(the passage from 
her letters was given Athen. No. 416). In the 
next page, he quotes a letter from the composer 
himself to the very same faithless chronicler, 
fully as high-flown ‘as the conversation she jour- 
nalized for Goethe! Like contradictions are to 
be found in his artistic judgments—witness the 
yea and nay of his two separate notices of Liszt. 
\fter having denounced “all flights of imagina- 
tion and poetry on the subject of Beethoven's 
Works,” as things beyond the grasp of any bio- 
gtapher, M. Schindler has no objection to rhap- 
todize whenever an opportunity presents itself 
¢ has a spite at all metronomic signs affixed to 
master's works, as at variance with the com- 
fects intentions—conceiving that himself and 
pupil, Mdlle, Hansemann, possess the true 








tradition of their execution; and he favours us, in | 
the second volume, with some elaborate direc- | 


tions for the performance of the Sonata in «e, 
Op. 14—directions most “ forcibly feeble,” inas- 
much as they are so many ¢ruisms, which must 
occur to any musician of feeling, the composi- 
tion being one of its master’s simplest. Yet, if 
we remember rightly the history of a certain 
Dusseldorf Festival, directed by Mendelssohn 
within the last seven years, this is the very M. 
Schindler so unsparingly denounced by every 
experienced musician, for foolish and needless 
alterations in the Choral Symphony on that 
occasion. So much for purity and the true tra- 
dition ! 

But while no editorship could make of so 
deficient and prejudiced a sketch as this that 
most delightful of all works, a complete and 
comprehensive biography, M. Moscheles has, 
by copious and carefully-selected additions from 
the publication of Wegeler and Ries, done some- 
thing towards the illustration of the composer’s 
early days. He has gained the permission of 
Madame von Arnim (whose pleasant letter of 
compliance is given) to justify her from the 
charge of caricaturing her subject, by publishing 
the correspondence of Beethoven with herself. 
Other additions, little less valuable, have been 
made, by which the bulk of printed matter has 
been doubled—mis-statements corrected, with 
the same precision as distinguishes the editor in 
all his musical tasks—and accusations parried in 
notes of a good-tempered fairness, which is not 
to be found in the text. With all this, the book 
remains, and must remain, “a thing of shreds and 
patches ;” and we have stated the fact thus ex- 
plicitly at the beginning of our notice, to be 
spared the necessity of having perpetually to 
distinguish between the author and his editor, in 
such a brief sketch as we are able to give of the 
life, manners, and works of one of the most ex- 
traordinary geniuses of modern times. 

There is always a floating capital of myste- 
rious events and nursery tales relating to the 
birth and childhood of distinguished men. From 
this store, many biographers of Beethoven, not 
content that he should be merely the son of an 
humble chapel-musician of Bonn, and a mother 
irreproachable as she was affectionate, have 
drawn for him a father no less in rank than 
Frederic the Second of Prussia. This fable, long 
accepted, is set aside by the registers of Bonn, 
produced at Beethoven’s own request, which 
announce the composer’s more honest parentage, 
with the date of his birth on the 17th Dec. 1770. 
From the same authentic source is derived the 
anecdote of the harmonious spider, which came 
down its thread to listen to the little Ludwig’s 
violin-playing. He learned something of Latin 
at a public school: we are not told how he came 
by that knowledge of the Greek language which 
made him take to its ancient authors on his 
death-bed. He was taught music, of course, at 


home, and the facts of his having further studied | 
o 


the art, under M. Pfeiffer, and Van der Eder, 
and Neefe, are well known. Probably the 
manner in which he imbibed knowledge was as 
little in accordance with the routine of common 
men, as most of the occurrences of his after-life, 
or as the first eccentric display of his stubborn 
and original talent—his throwing out Heller the 
singer by the excursive modulations of his organ 
accompaniment to the chant to which the La- 
mentations of Jeremiah are sung in Passion 
Week. ‘I'oo few anecdotes are given of the 
twenty-two years of his life prior to his esta- 
blishing himself at Vienna. One group of friends 


his progress from infancy to discretion according 
to law—the Von Breunings and their circle. In 
their hospitable house he was an adopted child : 





Madame used to chase him thence when the 
hours appointed for lesson-giving came,—accord- 
ing to her son-in-law, Dr. Wegeler, rallying him, 
not only on the rhapsodical fits of enthusiasm in 
which, at times, he indulged, but also on the un- 
couth and unworldly manners, in which he early 
seems to have taken a surly pride, perhaps be- 
cause he knew well he could lay them aside for 
the performance of the most generous deeds, or 
the expression of the tenderest sentiments. With 
Eleanora and Stephen von Breuning, too, he was 
on the most intimate terms. His first letter from 
Vienna to the lady offers her a dedication of a 
piece of music, after some expressions of almost 
passionate repentance for some fault he had 
committed towards her, and entreats her to send 
him an Angola waistcoat, of newer mode than 
the one she had already knitted for him. From 
this it would seem, not only that she had appre- 
ciated his artistic efforts, but that, like a warm- 
hearted and nimble-handed fraulein, she had 
cared for his small comforts. In the records 
which the ‘ Notizen’ of Wegeler supply, we also 
find notices of other friendships contracted by 
the young poet at Bonn—of Barbara Koch, after- 
wards Countess Belderbusch, a woman of rare 
mental endowments—of Malchus, “ afterwards 
Count of Marienstadt, and a classical writer.” 
Rude and uncomplying as our hero was—in later 
days, shrinking from society with a morbid or 
ferocious reluctance—the pitch of his mind may 
be argued from these scanty epithets, applied to 
the only companions of his youth of whom men- 
tion is made. Nor less honourable to his taste 
are the few words which announce to us the 
name of his first love :— 

“This was Mdlle. Jeannette d’Honrath, of Co- 
logne, who often spent some weeks at the residence 
of the Breunings. She was as fair as lively, engaging 
and amiable, had a beautiful voice, and delighted in 
music. She often used to sing, in derision, to our 
friend, the well-known song :— 

What! part with thee this very day? 

My heart a thousand times says nay, 

And yet I know I must not stay. 
The happy rival was Major Greth, of Cologne, who 
married the fair lady.” 

The tendency to a morose and irritable suspi- 
ciousness—that plague-spot on the happiness of 
those physically afflicted as Beethoven—tended 
in part during his after-life to slacken his inti- 
macy with his Bonn friends; but to the last he 
remembered them affectionately; and in the 
letters to Wegeler, given in the appendix to the 
second volume—some of which belong to the 
per of his age, and distress, and seclusion—~ 
1e will be found recalling, with all the minute 
memory of gratitude, kind offices on their part, 
unprovoked offences on his. Some portions of 
these we shall presently extract. 

M. Schindler mentions in general terms the 
introduction of Beethoven to the Elector Maxi- 


milian Francis, without gracing the barren facts 


with the trait Dr. Wegeler recalls as belonging 
to that connexion, and showing his friend to 
have been already as Quixotically independent, 
as he was disposed to love and to suspect. He 
might have told how, when forming a part of 
the Elector of Cologne's household, the young 
musician, who had still his fortune to make, 
chose to keep a servant of his own, “ because 


|the Prince had ordered that Beethoven should 


be first attended to if both ruang,—and, on similar 
grounds of delicacy, a horse !’’—facts honourable 
alike to the patron and the aspirant, yet all too 
few to allay the eager curiosity which must 
attach itself to the early days of Genius. We 


miss from the present collection one letter, by 
and companions, however, presents itself during | 


which the anxiety for money which troubled his 
later years is proved to be an excrescence of age 
and disease, and not naturally an element in 


| Beethoven's disposition—the one, we mean, pub- 
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lished among Wegeler’s ‘ Notizen,’ in which the | 
young man spoke so nobly of exercising his art 
for its own sake, and applying its fruits to the 
relief and aid of others. 

A slight notice is given of Beethoven’s early 
intercourse with Haydn, in which the latter does 
not appear to advantage. While he wished 
that Beethoven should write on the titles of his 
early works “ pupil of Haydn,” it seems some- 
thing remarkable that the author of ‘ The Crea- 
tion,’ who in his own time had tasted the plea- | 
sures and penalties which belong to an innovator, | 
should be so far astray in judgment as not to | 
detect the brilliant, yet sound originality in such 
a production as the Pianoforte Trio in c minor, 
which he recommended Beethoven to withhold | 
from the public. But in no reports is truth more | 
garbled than in those describing the meetings of | 
gifted men. How often has a restrained manner | 
passed for jealousy with the by-stander, and the | 
freemasonry of mutual appreciation and good 
understanding which may exist without a word 
spoken, been considered asa cabalisticinterchange | 
of signs, in themselves unmeaning, and assumed | 
for the purposes of mutual deception! It is | 
known, a se that Beethoven dis-credited | 
Haydn with jealousy on the occasion, We may | 
here add, that no trace is to be found in these 
memoirs to show that Beethoven, when in his 
turn an autocrat, was disposed to undervalue 
the genius, however he might misinterpret the 
conduct, of his younger brethren in art. Even 
when Rossini, his opposite, was monopolizing | 





knew and respected, was M. Schenk, composer of the 


| music to the Dorfbarbier,a man of mild, amiable 


disposition, and profoundly versed in musical science. 
M. Schenk one day met Beethoven, when he was 
coming with his roll of music under his arm from 
Haydn, Schenk threw his eye over it, and per- 
ceived here and there various inaccuracies. He 
pointed them out to Beethoven, who assured him 
that Haydn had just corrected that piece. Schenk 
turned over the leaves, and found the grossest blun- 
ders left untouched in the preceding pieces. Beet- 
hoven now conceived a suspicion of Haydn, and 
would have given up taking instructions from him, 
but was dissuaded from that resolution, till Haydn’s 


| second visit to England afforded a fitting occasion for 


carrying it into effect. * * Owing to Beethoven’s 
unsettled life, it was too frequently the case that for 
years he knew nothing about intimate friends and 
acquaintance, though they, like himself, resided 
within the walls of the great capital ; and if they did 
not occasionally give him a call, to him they were as 
good as dead. Thus it happened, that one day—it 
was in the beginning of the spring of 1824—I was 
walking with him over the Graben, when we met 
M. Schenk, then far advanced between sixty and 
seventy. Beethoven, transported with joy to see his 
old friend still among the living, seized his hand, 
hastened with him into a neighbouring tavern called 
the Bugle Horn, and conducted us into a back room, 
where, as in a catacomb, it was necessary to burn a 
light even at noon-day. There we shut ourselves 
| in, and Beethoven began to open all the recesses of 
| his heart to his respected corrector. More talkative 
| than he often was, a multitude of stories and anec- 
| dotes of long by-gone times presented themselves to 
his recollection, and among the rest the affair with 


in his own kingdom of Vienna, that popularity Haydn ; and Beethoven, who had now raised him- 
so much more justly his own due, the composer | self to the sovereignty in the realm of music, loaded 
of * Fidelio’ could do justice to the easy brilliancy | the modest composer of the Dorfbarbier, who was 


of ‘Il Barbiere ;'—and if a natural touch of bitter- | living in narrow circumstances, with professions of 


ness at the remembered failure of his own opera | 
broke out at all, it was only in the form of a| 
postscript to his commendatory remark after in- | 
specting the Italian score: ‘‘ Rossini would have 
been a great composer if his master had oftener 
given him a sound flogging !” 

But we are anticipating. It was in 1792, as | 
has been told, that Beethoven fixed himself at | 
Vienna, and began that series of compositions 
and that ill-regulated life, which, united, sepa- | 
rate his life so widely from the lives of all other | 
musicians. Here, as at Bonn, he was presently 
installed among the choicer spirits of the place, 
and attached to himself devoted and generous 
friends. Van Swieten,who, like M. Orfila of Paris, 
was enthusiastic in his amateurship of music, as 
well as eminent in medicine, introduced him to | 
the works of Handel, Bach, and Palestrina; he 
enjoyed the intimacy, as well as patronage, of the 
Prince and Princess Lichnowsky,—the latter, by 
birth a Thun, being one of a long line distin- 
guished for intellect and accomplishment :— 

“ The Prince assigned to him a yearly allowance 
of six hundred florins, which he was to receive till 
he should obtain some permanent appointment ; 
and at that time this was no insignificant sum. The 
kindness of both these princely personages pursued 
him, as it were, and did not abate even when the 
adopted son, who was frequently obstinate, would 
have certainly lost that of any other patrons, and 
when he had deserved the severest reprehension. It | 
was the princess, in particular, who found all that | 
the often ill-tempered and sullen young man chose | 
to do or to let alone, right, clever, original, amiable— 
and who, accordingly, contrived to make excuses for | 
all his peccadilloes to the more rigid prince. | 





Ata 
Jater period, Becthoven, in describing this mode of | 
treatment, employed the following characteristic | 
expression :—‘ They would have me brought up 
there,’ said he, ‘ with grandmotherly fondness, which 
was carried to such a length that very often the prin- 
cess was on the point of having a glass shade made to 
put over me, so that no unworthy person might 
touch or breathe upon me.” 

The following notice of another early friend- 
ship, and its scene, is curiously illustrative :— 

* Among the professional men whom Beethoven 





his warmest thanks for the kindness which he had 
formerly shown him. Their parting, after that 
memorable hour, as if for life, was deeply affecting ; 
and, in fact, from that day, they never beheld one 
another again.” 

Nor did Beethoven’s associations with art and 
nobility shut out the gentler passion: on the 
contrary, some of his noblest works are homages 
to the Leonoras, to whom he successively paid 
suit and service. The ‘ Pianoforte Sonata quasi 
Fantasia, No. 1. Op. 27,’ a masterpiece of in- 


| tense melody and consuming passion, is dedi- 


cated to one of his empresses—“ Madamigella 
Contessa Giulietta di Guicciardi. To another 


| Cynthia, the Countess Marie Erdédy, are in- 
| scribed the two pianoforte trios, opera 70, the 


first of which is hardly less supreme for the 
sallies of brilliant and earnest aud mysterious 


| imagination it contains ; ranking among its com- 
| poser’s poems as high as Lord Byron’s ‘Sarda- 


napalus’ among his dramas :—both the offspring 
of the same ‘thoughts and feelings and de- 
lights.” Other of Beethoven’s slighter compo- 
sitions are to be referred to more ephemeral 
fancies :— 

“ Beethoven being in the box of a much esteemed 
lady during the performance of * La Molinara,’ she 


| said, on hearing the well-known ‘ Nel cor pit,’ ‘I 


had some variations on this subject, but have lost 
them.’ Beethoven, the same night, wrote the six 
Variations on this subject, and the next morning sent 
them to the lady, writing upon them, ‘ Variazioni, 
&c., perdute da ,retrovate da Luigi v. B.’ They 
are so easy, that the lady might well have played 
them at first sight."W EGELER. 

While on this subject we may introduce one 
of Ries’s anecdotes as illustrative of Wegeler’s 
assertion, that the Wild Man of Vienna 
(thus has Beethoven figured in the pages of 
many a foolish journalist) was as much the 
sought as the seeker of the fair sex :— 

“ One evening, on coming to Baden, to continue 
my lessons, I found Beethoven sitting on the sofa, a 


| young and handsome lady beside him. Afraid of 


intruding my presence, which I judged might be 
unwelcome, I was going to withdraw, but Beethoven 
prevented me, saying, ‘You can play in the mean 





time.’ He and the lady remained seated behing 
me. I had been playing for some time, whe 
Beethoven suddenly exclaimed, ‘ Ries, play us a 
Amoroso ;’ shortly after, ‘a Malinconico; then » 
* Appassionato,’ &c. From what I heard I coy 
guess that he had in some way given offence t) 
the lady, and was now trying to make up for it by 
such whimsical conduct. At last he started up, eryj 

€ Why that is my own, every bit!’ I had all al 
been playing extracts from his own works, links 
together by short transitions, and thus seemed t) 
have pleased him. The lady soon left, and I found 
to my utter astonishment that Beethoven did no 
know who she was. I learnt that she had come iy 
shortly before me to make his acquaintance, We 
followed her steps to discover her residence, and 
thence her rank; we saw her at a distance, the 
moon shining brightly, but found that she suddenly 
disappeared. We extended our walk through the 
lovely valley for the next hour and a half; on leaving 
him that night, he said, ‘I musé find out who she 
is, and you must help.” I met her a long time 
afterwards at Vienna, when I discovered her to 
the mistress of some foreign prince. I commu. 
cated the news to Beethoven, but never heard any. 
thing more concerning her, either from him or any 
one else.” 

But the fame and the honours and the plee 
sures which were showered upon him in his ney 
position were all, at an early period of his resi. 
dence at Vienna, darkened and embittered by the 
appearance, as it were, of a spectre in the 
horizon : who ceased not to advance with rapi 
and inevitable strides,—the victim, meanw 
never losing the consciousness of his approach, 
The history of Genius, which records poets striv- 
ing to keep off the fever of madness, and painten 
straining their eyes, as if resolution could pierce 
the incipient film of blindness, contains fev 
more melancholy pages than the following letter 


“ Beethoven to Wegeler. 
** Vienna, June 29, 1800, 

“My dear and beloved Wegeler,—A thousand 
thanks to you for your recollection of me; I har 
not deserved it; I have not even tried to deserve it; 
and yet my most unpardonable carelessness cannd 
check your friendship, which remains pure and u- 
shaken. Do not for a moment think that I could 
forget you or any of those once so dear to me; 
there are times when I long for you, when I sincerely 
wish to stay with you for a while. My county 
and the charming place which gave me birth ar 
ever before my eyes; their beauty undimmed 
when I left them—in short, I shall consider thet 
time the happiest, which leads me back to you al, 
once more greeting the Rhine in its patti 
beauty. I cannot tell you when this may be, bat 
thus much I must say to you all, that you shall not 
see me until I am much greater—not greater only 
in my art, but better and more perfect as a man; 
and then, if our country should be more flourishing, 
I will employ my art for the benefit of the poor only. 
O blessed moment! how happy do I deem mys 
that I can call thee forth, that I can myself create 
thee! * * You wish me to say something of my ct 
cumstances; why, they are by no means bad. 
nowsky, who, improbable as it may seem to you, from 
the little altercations we have had, but which tended 
only in confirming our friendship—Lichnowsky, ¥M 
has always been my warmest patron, has se 
upon me the sum of six hundred florins, which I 
may draw until I find a convenient appointment; 
my compositions are well paid, and I may sy 
have more orders than I can well execute; six 
seven publishers, and more, being ready to take aly 
of my works: I need no longer submit to being 
bargained with—I ask my terms, and am 
You sce this is an excellent thing ; as, for instance, 
I see a friend in want, and my purse does not at the 
moment permit me to assist him ; I have but # 
sit down and write, and my friend is no longer 
need. I am grown much more economical 100; 
should I remain here, I think I may rely upd 
having a day for a concert once a-year- have 
already had several. But an evil spirit, in the shape 
of my bad health, plays me false ; my hearing bas 
become weaker and weaker for the last three ye 
and my constitution has been much weakened by 4 
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stomach complaint, fearfully increased during my 
stay here, which is said to be the cause of this evil. 
Frank wanted to restore my health by tonics, and 
my hearing by oil of almonds ; but, alack a-day, 
this was not to be! My hearing remained impaired, 
my digestion in its former condition ; this continued 
till last autumn, when I was many a time in despair. 
A medical practitioner of the genus ass advised 
the cold bath for me; amore rational one ordered 
me that of the Danube, which is tepid: this did 
wonders; my general health improved, my hearing 
continued bad, or became worse. Last winter I 
was in a wretched state—every ailment returning 
with renewed force, until about a month ago I went 
to Vering, judging that my case might require 

ical, as well as medical assistance, and having 
much confidence in his skill. He succeeded in 
alleviating my sufferings by the use of the tepid 
bath, into which was poured a strengthening mix- 
ture; he gave me no medicine, only four days ago 
Ihad some pills, besides a tea for my ears, and I 
may say I feel stronger and better—but my ears! 
they are ringing and singing night and day. I do 
think I spend a wretched life ; for the last two years 
shunning all society, because I cannot bring myself 
to walk up to people and say, ‘J am deaf.’ In 
any other profession this might pass; but in the one 
Ihave chosen, it is a wretched plight to be in; be- 
sides, my enemies, who are not few in number, what 
would they say? To give you a notion of this ex- 
trordinary deafness, I must tell you that I am 
forced in a theatre to lean up close to the orchestra 
in order that I may understand the actor. I do 
not hear the high notes of instruments or singers at 
acertain distance, and it is astonishing that there 
ae individuals who never noticed it while conversing 
with me; from my having been subject to frequent 
reveries, they attribute my silence to these. I 
sometimes hear those who speak in a low voice— 
that is to say, the sounds, but not the words, and 
jetifany one begins to bawl out, it annoys me ex- 
cewively. Heaven knows what it may end in! 
Vering says I shall certainly be much better, 
although I may not entirely recover. I have often 
cused my existence; Plutarch has won me back 
to resignation, I will, if possible, defy my fate, 
although there will be moments when I shall be 
the most miserable of God's creatures. I beg of 
jou not to mention my affliction to any one—no, 
not even to Laura. I confide this secret to you 
only, and should be glad if you would, some day, 
tater into correspondence upon it with Vering. 
should it continue, I shall come to you next spring. 
You will take a cottage for me in some beautiful 
sot in the country, and there I shall ruralize for 
ix months; perhaps that may work a change. 
Resignation! what a miserable resource, and yet 
itis the only one left me. Do excuse my troubling 
wei griefs, when you are already in sorrow 


We cannot break off our notice at such a sad- 
passage as this: and, having once touched 
theletters of Beethoven, will therefore anticipate 
a extract, which more properly belongs to the 
netidian than to the beginning of his career :— 


“ To Madame von Arnim. 
4 “< Toplitz,—1812, 

_ “Dearest, good Bettine,—Kings and princes can 
indeed create professors and privy councillors, and 
tedeck them with titles and orders; but they can- 
wt make great men—spirits that rise above the 
world’s rubbish—these they must not attempt to 
tteate; and therefore must these be held in honour. 
two such come together as I and Githe, these 

seat lords must note what it is that passes for great- 
Nswith such as we. Yesterday, as we were return- 
ng homewards, we met the whole Imperial family ; 
ve saw them coming at some distance, whereupon 
@ disengaged himself from my arm, in order 

he might stand aside ; in spite of all I could 
%y, I could not bring him a step forwards. I 
crushed my hat more furiously on my head, buttoned 
my top coat, and walked with my arms folded 
tehind me, right through the thickest of the crowd. 
and officials made a lane for me: Archduke 
the olph took off his hat, the Empress saluted me 
first:—these great people know me! It was the 
Bratest fun in the world to me, to see the procession 





file past Giéthe. He stood aside, with his hat off, 
bending his head down as low as possible. For this 
I afterwards called him over the coals properly and 
without mercy, and brought up against him all his 
sins, especially those against you dearest, Bettine! 
We had just been speaking of you. Good God! 
could I have lived with you for so long a time as he 
did, believe me I should have produced-far, far more 
great works than I have! A musician is also a 
poet; a pair of eyes more suddenly transport him 
too into a fairer world, where mighty spirits meet 
and play with him, and give him weighty tasks to 
fulfil, Whata variety of things came into my imagi- 
nation when I first became acquainted with you, 
during that delicious May-shower in the Usser Obser- 
vatory, and which to me also was a fertilising one! 
The most delightful themes stole from your image 
into my heart, and they shall survive and still delight 
the world long after Beethoven has ceased to direct. 
If God bestows on me a year or two more of life, 
I must again see you dearest, dear Bettine, for the 
voice within me, which always will be obeyed, says 
that I must. Love can exist between mind and 
mind, and I shall now be a wooer of yours. Your 
praise is dearer to me than all other in this world. 
I expressed to Githe my opinion as to the manner 
in which praise affects those like us; and that by 
those that resemble us we desire to be heard with 
understanding; emotion belongs to women only 
(pardon me for saying it): the effect of music on a 
man should be to strike fire from his soul. Oh, my 
dearest girl, how long have I known that we are of 
one mind in all things! the only good is to have 
near us some fair, pure, spirit, which we can at all 
times rely upon, and before which no concealment is 
needed. © I/e who will stem to be somewhat must 
really be what he would seem. The world must 
acknowledge him—it is not for ever unjust; although 
this concerns me in nowise, for I have a higher aim 
than this. I hope to find at Vienna a letter from 
you ; write to me soon, very soon, and very fully. I 
shall be there in a week from hence. The court 
departs to-morrow ; there is another performance 
to-day. The Empress has thoroughly learned her 
part ; the Archduke and the Emperor wished me to 
perform again some of my own music. I refused 
them both; they have both fallen in love with 
Chinese porcelain. This is a case for compassion 
only, as reason has lost its control ; but I will not be 
piper to such absurd dancing—I will not be comrade 
in such absurd performances with the fine folks, 
who are ever sinning in that fashion. Adieu! adieu ! 
dearest ; your last letter lay all night on my heart 
and refreshed me. Musicians take all sorts of 
liberties! Good Heaven! how I love you! 

“ Your truest friend, and dear brother, 

“ BEETHOVEN.” 

Having read this as a separate fragment, 
thrown in by way of bonne bouche, the reader 
will please to consider Beethoven as left in the 
early portion of his Viennalife. There is ample 
matter for another article on the characteristics 
and history of the man: the musician is inex- 
haustible in any limits at our disposal. 








Memoirs of the Life of the Rt. Hon, Warren 
Hastings. By the Rev. G. R. Gleig. Vol. 
III. Bentley. 

WE cannot but believe that this third volume 

has been hurried out somewhat earlier than 

was intended. Thus much premised, we pro- 
ceed, without another word, to report on it, 
Although the character of Warren Hastings, 
as Governor General of India, will not bear the 
scrutiny of close examination, it would be unjust 
to throw the entire blame of the mal-practices 
which he either directed or sanctioned, on the 
man. He was the administrator of a vicious 
system, which he probably wanted the will or 
the power to correct. The nation itself partici- 
pated in his guilt; selfishness, and that too of 
the most short-sighted character, was the prin- 
ciple of public policy in his day. It was be- 
lieved that India possessed enormous wealth, 
and that by some mysterious process the Eng- 
lish nation could obtain possession of this wealth 





without giving anything in exchange. As the 
nation did not realize its golden dreams, men 
suspected that the streams of Indian riches had 
been diverted into other channels, and they 
eagerly sought out some one on whom they 
might lay the blame of their frustrated hopes. 
The cant of the day was, that all our external 
relations should be directed “to the promotion 
of British objects,” and some of these objects 
were so exclusively British, that no other nation 
would have deemed them worthy of one 
moment’s attention. 

On his return to Europe Mr. Hastings found 
everything seeming to promise him a life of 
honour and repose, He had, indeed, so little 
reason to apprehend that a perilous trial was im- 
pending, that he directed his attention to the pro- 
motion of Sanscrit literature, and he took a very 
honourable part in revealing to Europe the first 
glimpses of Indian philosophy and poetry, by 
procuring the patronage of the Court of Direc- 
tors for the translation of the Bhagavad Gheeta, 
by the late Sir Charles Wilkins. His account 
of his first reception in England will be read 
with some interest, when we reflect how soon a 
dark cloud came over the bright prospects that 
appeared to open before him :— 

“T did not tell you that I was early summoned to 
receive the thanks of the Directors for my services, 
and the chairman who read them dwelt with a strong 
emphasis on the word unanimously. From the King 
and Queen my reception was most gracious. The 
Board of Control has been more than polite to me, 
for they have quoted me as authority, and so have 
the Court of Directors—both a little more than I 
like, and in a way that I dislike. My friends ex- 
pected more, but I can almost assure you that I have 
received the full recompense of all my services, and 
I am thankful for it; for the King cannot bestow 
any honour superior to a good name; and with a 
larger income I should lose what my present will 
compel me to—retirement. No, I have not said all. 
Lord Thurlow has been more substantially my friend 
than King, Ministers, and Directors. Tell Wilkins 
that his Gheeta is printed, presented to the King, 
and published. Mr. Smith inspected the press, and 
zealously promoted my application for the patronage 
of the Court of Directors, by whose authority it was 
printed. I have yet but one copy, but I believe 
that some will be sent for his use. I don’t know 
how the public will relish it. If it is abused, Wilkins 
has a good shelter by standing behind me.” 

So confident were the friends of Mr. Hastings 
in the justice of their cause, or in the support of 
the ministry, that they taunted Burke with his 
delay in bringing forward the threatened charges. 
Mr. Pitt still further misled them by resisting 
the motion for the production of papers, and 
joining in a vote “that the conduct of the 
Governor General in the Rohilla war was not 
deserving of censure.’ Great, therefore, was 
their astonishment, when he joined the prose- 
cutors on the Benares charge, with all the weight 
of his authority and his eloquence :— 

“TJ have no language in which to describe the 
surprise and disappointment, and in many instances 
the indignation, with which the announcement of 
this proceeding on the part of Mr. Pitt was greeted. 
The personal friends of Mr. Hastings were of course 
furious in the extreme. They asserted that they 
were betrayed; inveighed against the minister for 
deceiving them, and appealed to the country, through 
the medium of the press, against so foul a conspiracy. 
Neither were the members of the Cabinet itself 
unanimous in supporting its chief, either in the act 
which he had perpetrated, or the grounds on which 
he rested it. Lord Thurlow, in particular, openly 
denounced them both, making use, among other ex- 
pressions, of this, that ‘if a girl had talked law in 
such terms, she would have been without excuse.’” 

Many years afterwards, a little before his 
death, Mr. Hastings communicated to his friend, 
Mr. Impey, an anecdote connected with this 
change in the policy of ministers, for the authen- 
ticity of which he vouches in the strongest terms : 
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“Previous to the day on which the article of 
Benares was debated, the ministerial members had 
received instructions to give their votes against it. 
At an early hour of that morning, Mr. Dundas 
called on Mr. Pitt, awoke him from his sleep, and 
engaged him in a contest of three hours duration, 
which ended in an inversion of the ministerial ques- 
tion ; of which it was my chance to be apprised the 
same morning. The fact has appeared in print, the 
change of votes is an attestation of it, one member 
only, Lord Mulgrave, refusing to submit to so base a 
prostitution of his word.” 

Of the subsequent trial it is not our purpose 
to speak ; we have already recorded our opinion 
that the prosecutors ruined their case by over- 
stating it; they overlaid it with eloquence : like 
the princess in the fairy-tale, it was smothered 
by eae After it was concluded, Mr. Hast- 
ings retired into private life, and was deservedly 
the delight of the circle of friends which sur- 
rounded him. A better proof of his good sense 
and good nature could scarcely be given than 
the following extract from a letter addressed to 
his friend, Mr. ‘Thompson, on his marriage in 
India :— 

“ My dear young friend, you are now on the eve 
of a great change which is to give the colour to all 
your future life ; and that will depend entirely on 
the manner in which you enter upon it. For God’s 
sake avoid one rock on which many young families 
have struck, and have been wrecked. Avoid enter- 
tainments: keep no table; and that you may avoid 
the obligation of returning invitations, accept of 
none, but from persons so much your superiors in 
age and standing as not to expect it: and firmly and 
intrepidly persevere in this cautionary rule, till your 
station, or situation in the service, shall exempt you 
from the observance of it. Upon this point, and 





upon every occasion in which you shall be called | 
upon to determine upon your own line of conduct, | 


first deliberately and dispassionately ask yourself 
what you ought to do; and when you have received 
the answer which your reason has dictated, make 
that answer your law, and never depart from it, 
whatever censures, sneers, or temptations may pro- 
voke or attempt to seduce you to depart from it. 
Be the slave of fashion in indifferent matters ; but 
be your own master and independent in all such as 
may affect your moral character, or influence either 
your own happiness, or (which indeed is yours) the 
happiness of your family. 

“T intended, when I began the foregoing para- 
graph, to confine my advice to one single and prac- 
tical point. In attempting to enforce it by ageneral 
principle, I have imperceptibly extended it to an 
universal maxim, It is, however, the only one on 
which a true manly character can be built: but I 
revert to that with which I commenced, conjuring 
you to practise it, by all your hopes of returning to 
your country in time to bless the latter lives of your 
beloved and most affectionate parents ; and to per- 
form those other duties which will be required with 
a growing family, and which no parent ought to 
abandon to another, who can perform them him- 
self.” 

Scarcely less instructive is the following advice 
given to a son of one of his friends who was a 
student at Haileybury College :— 

“This suggests to me a subject on which I have 
had it some time in my mind to write to you. I 
believe I have not troubled you much (did I ever ?) 
with advice. In the first place, I have thought you 
possessed so correct a mind as to be able to direct 
and control your own actions ; and in the second, I 
have observed, that at your age advice is not always 
welcome, even when given with the kindest inten- 
tions and from the most experienced judgment. 
Mine is directed more to the place where you are 
than to yourself. I have heard of parties having 
been formed in the college against the authority of 
the masters, and that they have even proceeded to 
open violence. Upon such occasions it is a common 
trick of the leaders to preach to their followers the 
doctrine of public spirit, and to brand with meanness 
every one who will not join them and go the lengths 
that they do. As you value your future character, 


and hopes of success in life, my dear Johnny, shun 


| 


all such detestable cabals, and repel with firmness 
every advance made to you to poison your mind with 
their corrupt principles. In the service to which 
you are destined, you may hope to rise to situations 
of the highest authority. Begin early, by the prac- 
tice of obedience where it is now due, to qualify and 
entitle yourself to the obedience of others, whose 
services may be necessary hereafter to your pros- 
perity. Mr. Lendon delighted me in one of his 
letters, by telling me, that ‘ his boys looked up to you.’ 
Be looked up to where you now are, and wherever 
you are hereafter. Disdain to be the tool of any 
one: be not a follower even of the wisest and the 
best : but do what is right from the impuls¢ of your 
own judgment, not the example of others. In a 
word, maintain the character given of you by Mr. 
Lendon. Be looked up to, and acquire that eminent 
distinction by example and conciliation. This is a 
word not commonly addressed to a boy of fifteen ; 
but you have been in the practice of the sense which 
it implies, and I trust therefore that you will 
thoroughly comprehend it.” 

On the formation of the Grenville administra- 
tion, Mr. Hastings expressed a wish to enter 
once again into public life, and reminded the 
Prince Regent, personally, of a sort of hope 
once held out to him, of reparation from the 
Commons and a Peerage. ‘The negotiation 
failed ; indeed, it is hardly possible to conceive 
how it could have terminated differently, with- 
out a sacrifice of character on one side or the 
other. Mr. Hastings’s parting words to Lord 
Moira are thus recorded in his journal :— 

“My Lord, I never will receive a favour without 
an acknowledgment, much less will I accept a 
favour from men who have done me great personal 
wrongs, though the act so construed should be the 
result of their submission to a different consideration. 
I beg, my Lord, that the affair may go no farther. 
I am content to go down to the grave with the plain 
name of Warren Hastings, and should be made 


| miserable by a title obtained by such means as 





should sink me in my own estimation.” 

Though reduced to act the part of a mere 
spectator, Mr. Hastings appears to have felt a 
lively interest in public affairs, and to have 
adopted what is now called the “ liberal side” in 
politics. The following extract well proves that 
he escaped the national delirium, so general 
when the battle of Waterloo brought the conti- 
nental war to a prosperous conclusion :— 

“T do not like the aspect of public affairs, but 
derive more than adequate compensation from the 
vast superiority of comparative credit which the 
French themselves attribute to our countrymen, in 
the sufferings entailed upon them by the sovereigns 
and soldiers of the combined armies. I view with 
the same sensations as you do, the miraculous trans- 
formation of the beautiful island of St. Helena, 
which used to afford us so much enjoyment, con- 
verted into a state prison of a deposed emperor. I 
am sorry for its degradation, and more so to con- 
template the British nation in the character of the 
jailer of Europe, which is established by this, her 
second appearance in that relation. By what means, 
in the latent operations of God’s providence, the 
deliverance of Bonaparte from this sequestration is 
to be effected, I have not the slightest conception.” 

The volume before us is notrich in anecdote : 
one of the most interesting, and at the same time 
the least known, is an account of a meeting be- 
tween Hastings and Sheridan, brought about by 
the Prince Regent :— 

“It happened about the year 1810 that Mr. 
Hastings, being on a visit at Newark Park, the 
residence of Sir Elijah Impey, received an invita- 
tion from the Prince Regent, then at Brighton, to 
dine with his Royal Highness in the Pavilion. Mr. 
Hastings went, Sir Elijah and his son bearing him 
company ; and all three were a good deal surprised 
to find that Mr. Sheridan had been especially 
brought thither to meet them. The object which 
the Prince had in view was, doubtless, laudable. 
He was anxious that between Mr. Hastings and Mr. 
Sheridan—not the least violent of the violent men 
who acted as managers during the impeachment— 


a good understanding should arise, and he brought 


—————_—_——_—_— —— 
them together under the idea that, through iy 
personal influence, they might become rec 

Mr. Sheridan accordingly advanced, at a given signal 
from his royal host, and in some well-turned se, 
tences delivered himself of an apology, whig 
amounted to this:—‘that the part which he haj 
taken in events long gone by must not be 

as any test of his private opinions, because he wa 
then a public pleader, whose duty it is, under gj 
circumstances, to make good, if he can, the 
which he is commissioned to bring forward,’ 
Hastings retreated one step, looked Mr. Sheridy 
full in the face, made a low bow, but answered not, 
word. ‘ Had Mr. Sheridan,’ said he, after the party 
returned to Newark Park,‘ confessed as much twenty 
years ago, he might have done me some service’ 
No further intercourse, however, took place betwee 
the parties, nor was the subject ever again by Mr, 
Hastings referred to.” 

In forming an estimate of the character of 
Warren Hastings it is necessary to draw a wide 
distinction between the Governor General anj 
the man; as ruler of India the best that hij 
friends can say of him is, ‘‘ Magnum virm 
facile dixeris, bonum libenter ;” in his private 
life the sentence may be directly reversed, for 
he everywhere evinced his goodness, but had no 
opportunity of manifesting his greatness. His 
correspondence, unaccompanied by the eulogies 
of a biographer, would have been his mos 
appropriate monument, for whether his conduct 
be viewed with approbation or censure, it must 
be.estimated by a higher moral standard than 
that which is derived from the canons of puliti- 
cal party. 





Ethelstan; or, the Battle of Brunanburh: ¢ 
Dramatic Chronicle, in Five Acts. By Geo, 
Darley. Moxon. 


Jupcment becomes jealous, and concessim 
chary, in proportion as admiration is honest and 
esteem warm. Thus, as there is clear evidence 
strength, imagination, and genius in all that Mr 
Darley writes,—as he is one of the few original 
minds belonging to a monotonous and barren 
time, no essay of his can be dismissed with the 
common-places which await common-place; he 
must rest content to be shown where Strength, 
instead of conducting onwards a noble idea 
perfect developement, entangles it among mati 
fold coils, which weaken rather than support it: 
he must, too, with his affluence of poetic fancy 
and sweetness of diction, be held accountable for 
all the imaginative conceits and _affectations 
whether dainty or rugged, which mar the sym 
metry and music of his verse. These allowed 
for, there will still remain so much of power and 
poetry as, parcelled out, would set up a round 
half-dozen of those among us possessing 8 fait 
renown as versifiers and dramatists. 

Were justification needed for abiding by the 
unchangeable principles of criticism, as distin- 
guished from mere laudation, it might be found 
in the results of a comparison between ‘ Bthel 
stan’ and ‘Becket.’ Though the latter—from 
the greater number of its characters and th 
alternation of its scenes between Rosamond’ 
Bower and Canterbury Minster —have mort 
variety, the former has fewer blemishes; 
there be more fantasy in ‘ Becket,’ there is more 
force in ‘ Ethelstan.” The story of ‘ Ethelstan 
is best announced by its poet’s significant preface 

“These hands, unskilful as they are, (says Me 
Darley) would fain build up a Cairn, or rude national 
monument, on some eminence of our Poetic Mou 
tain, to a few amongst the many Heroes of our ™% 
sleeping even yet with no memorial there, or ™ 
hidden beneath the moss of ages. ‘ Ethelstan’ isthe 
second stone, ‘ Becket’ was the first, borne thither by 
me for this homely pyramid ; to rear it may beabor 
my powers, but were it a mere mound of rubbish, 8 
might remain untrampled and unscorned, from the 
sacredness of its purpose, * * Englishmen 
length some pride in their Saxon ancestors, 
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ple never existed! By them were the 
Tables of Constitutional Law rough-hewn and 
yen; by them was Civil Freedom first establish- 
ed; and not for themselves alone, but all nations, as 
ach has or shall become fit to receive it. I have 
t to portray this people in one of its best Repre- 
yatatives—steady-hearted, high-souled, strong of will 
aod of mind, yet soft through his affections. Strange 
iudice! that the proverbial valour of a nation 
which has won the title of‘ War-smiths,’ should have 
heen rated beneath the Norman from a single ill- 
judged trial ; ignorant prejudice, moreover, that the 
sume nation is pronounced blockish and un-imagina- 
tire, despite its wonderful Poems still before us, and 
its hundred and thirty-six different species of rhyme 
(alliterative or other) ;—nay, pronounced incapable 
of Music, though as much given to it and gifted in it 
ys even their German brethren are now! The Saxon 
Ode on Brunanburh Battle has always ‘moved my 
heart more than a trumpet!’ That was the hardest- 
ht field, say our Chronicles, before Hastings, and 
VG do iiewentons in its political consequences, 
I have gladly seized the subordinate fact of King 
Fihelstan’s seven years’ penitence for his Brother’s 
death, towards gaining domestic interest, far dearer 
than political to most hearts, Anlaf’s picturesque 
adventure at theSaxon camp, and his more picturesque 
retinue,—the Sea-kings, or prince-pirates of Scandi- 
navia,—gave occasion to sketch that people also, 
fom whom we, as part Danish, have derived, perhaps, 
much of our enterprising character, as well as the 
daring and wild sublimity which distinguishes our 
ic genius. For my own admiration of this, let 
me plead that of Milton, several amongst whose 
noblest images are taken from the Edda.” 

The employment of the seven years’ peni- 
tence thus selected, is in part successful, as 
ifording repose, and appealing to a larger sym- 

y than is awakened by mere political events. 

is we shall presently have occasion to illustrate 
byascene, in which the conscience-stricken mon- 
ach, after long years of separation, meets once 
more his sister, the meek Abbess of Beverley. 
In another of its developements, however, it 
leads to the cardinal defect of the Chronicle,—the 
character of the revenge of the maiden Ellisif, 
tho; betrothed to the murdered brother of the 
monarch, applies herself to the ruin of the latter, 
vith the subtlety of a woman and the hatred of 
afiend. The means employed are beneath the 
dignity of poetry. She presents herself to the 
rader in the palpable form of one enacting 
aghost; and hence the throes and agonies she 
excites in the King become only one degree more 
impressive than the terrors of the village girl 
frightened by a chalked face and white sheet. 
tis a trick belonging to a class of: artifices to 
vhich Mr. Darley will have less and less re- 
course in every subsequent addition to his poe- 
Cairn. So, too, in future Chronicles, we 
all find fewer such strange epithets as “ the 
uill-hiceuping swallow”—their wrizzled throats” 
(applied to serpents) —“ the gurliest sea”—and 

rs of a like character. 

It would require more space than we can 
are from extract, to trace out point by point 
the incidents of this dramatic Chronicle. Mr. 

ley has already indicated the master-interests 
ofhis story ; and we may, therefore, now indulge 
ourselves in pointing to some of the beautiful 
things it contains. First in our favour come the 
par to which we have adverted—the King 
ad the Abbess: they remind us, by their 
mtique simplicity and feeling, of the tranquil, 
hot passionless effigies which touch the 
aunter of our elder sacred edifices, by the sere- 
uty or severity of their repose. 
Scene, a small Cabinet. 
Ethelstan in sackcloth, at an oaken table. 
Enter Edgitha. 
Edel. My sister! my born friend! (Embracing her. 
Why at this hour, 
When none save N ight’s rough minions venture forth, 


Was thy pale health so bold? 
Is there no flush 


aif Bepreads my cheek ?—that’s health ! new life, my brother! 
en feel va joy to see thee brings. But out, alas! ‘ond 
s, Surely ge in thee, what mournful change ? 





Ethel. Years! years! 
ae. Nay, thou'rt, if not in bloomiest youth's spring- 
tide, 
Yet in its autumn. 
Ethel. Autumn is ever sere! 
Youth saddens near its ending, like Old Age ;— 
Or worse,—for this hath better life at hand. 

Edgitha. No! no! that is not it—that is not it! 

Ethel. And then bethink thee, Sihtric’s widow-queen, 
Kings wear not, like the peacocks, feathered crowns; 
Our goldenest have some iron in them too! 

Edyitha. Ah! wouldst thou take meek sample from so 

many 
Of our wise Saxon kings; who gave up power 
Without a sigh to those who still sigh’d for it; 
And changed their glittering robes with russet weeds, 
And turn’d their sceptres into crucifixes, 
And bared their heads of all but tonsured crowns, 
And lived out hermit lives in mossy cells, 
Or died at Rome on saintly pilgrimage: 
Were they not wise? 

Ethel. Wise for themselves they were! 

Edgitha. Then wherefore not thou for thyself as well? 
Wherefore, in thy loved town of Beverley, 

Under thy patron saint, canonized John, 

As servant dedicate through him to heaven, 

Seek not thy temporal rest and peace eterne ? 

Wherefore withdraw not from the thorny ways 

And unreclaimable wilderness of this world, 

To the smooth-marbled aisle and cloister trim 

Beside us; to these gardens, paced by forms 

Bland-whispering as their trees, and moving round 
tach shrub they tend, softly as its own shadow ? 

Wherefore retire thee not, wouldst thou enjoy 

Calm raptures of ecstatic contemplation, 

To yon elm-pillar’d avenue, sky roof’d, 

That leads from Minster Church to Monastery, 

Both by thyself embeautified, as if 

But for thyself? Nothing disturbeth there 

Save the grand hum of the organ heard within, 

Or murmuring chorus that with faint low chime 

Tremble to lift their voices up o’erhigh 

Even in God’s praises ?—Here find happiness, 

Here make thy quietary! as thy Sister 

Once queen, hath done. Wherefore not, thou and she, 

Abbot and Abbess, side by side, return 

To old companionship of innocence, 

Our hearts re-purified at the altar’s flame: 

And thus let second childhood lead us, lovingly 

As did the first, adown life's gentle slope, 

To our unrocking cradle—one same grave ? 

Ethel. I could, even now, sleep to the lullaby 

Sung by Death's gossip, that assiduous crone, 
Who hushes all our race !—if one hope fail, 
One single, life-endearing hope— 
Edgitha. - Dear brother, 
Take hope from my content !—though pale this brow, 
Tis calm as if she smiled on it, yon Prioress 
Of Heaven’s pure Nunnery, whose placid cheer 
O’erlooks the world beneath her; this wren’s voice, 
Though weak, preserveth lightsome tone and tenor, 
Ne’er sick with joy like the still-hiccupping swallow’s, 
Ne’er like the nightingale’s with grief. Believe me 
Seclusion is the bl dest estate 
Life owns; wouldst be among the blest on earth, 
Hie thither! 

Ethel. Ay—and what are my poor Saxons 
To do without their king?— 

Edyitha. Have they not thanes 
And chiefs ?— 

Ethel. Without their father? their defender ? 
Now specially when rumours of the Dane 
Borne hither by each chill Norwegian wind, 
Like evening thunder creeps along the ocean 
With many a mutter’d threat of morrow dire? 
No! no! I must not now desert my Saxons, 
Who ne’er deserted me! 

Edgitha. 
To king it? 

Ethel. None save the Etheling should; he cannot: 
Childe Edmund is o’er-green in wit; though premature 
In that too for his years, and grown by exercise 
Ofarms, and practice of all manlike feats,— 

Which his bent towards them makes continual, 
As young hawks love to use their beaks and wings 
In coursing sparrows ere let loose at herons,— 
Grown his full pitch of stature.. Ah! dear Sister, 
Thy choice and lot with thy life’s duties chime, 
All cast for privacy. So best !—our world 

Hath need of such as thee and thy fair nuns, 
And these good fathers of the monastery, 

To teach youth, tend the poor, the sick, the sad, 
Relume the extinguish’d lights of ancient lore, 
Making each little cell a glorious lantern 

To beam forth truth o’er our benighted age,— 
With other functions high, howe’et sd humble, 
Which I disparage not! But, dearest Sister, 
Even the care of our own soul becomes 

A sin—base selfishness—when we neglect 

All care for others; and self-love too oft 

Is the dark shape in which the Devil haunts 
Nunneries, monkeries, and most privacies, 
Where your devout recluse, devoted less 

To God than self, works for his single weal ; 
When like that God he should, true Catholic, 
Advance the universal whee he may. 





Is there none else 


You see this penitential garb, 
Yet call me best of men? 
Edgitha. It has been worn 
"Tis time it were put off. 
his wretched shroud? 


witha. Pour all into my breast! 
Thine is o’erflowing! 


Long, long enow! 
Ethel. Mow soon will he put off 


0 Edgitha! 


Ethel. No !—Unbosom’d pain 
Is half dismiss’d. I'll keep my punisher with me.— 
Press me not !—there’s a way to crush the heart 
And still its aching, as you bind the head 
When it throbs feverish. 
Edgitha. Have care of that! 
There is a way to secret suicide, 
By crushing the swoln heart until you kill 
Beware !—self-death is no less sinful, given 
By sorrow’s point conceal’d than by the sword. 
Ethel. Nay, 1 am jocund—let’s to supper !—There ! 
A king shall be his own house-knight, and serve. 
See what a feast! we Saxons love good cheer !— 
[He takes from a cupboard pulse, bread, and water, 
Edgitha. Ah! when he will but smile, how he cau smnile! 
‘Tis feigning all! this death sits on his bosont 
Heavily as Night-Mara’s horned steed : 
His cares for the whole realm oppress him too: 
And our book-learned Prior oft draws up 
From some deep fountain a clear drop of truth,— 
Great Natures are much given to melancholy.— 


Compared with such a quiet, mournful col- 
loquy as this, the scenes of war and tumult— 
the encounters with Danes and Sea Kings 
—have a wonderful boldness and vivacity. 
Such a light, as flashes from a phalanx of drawn 
swords, is let into the legend by the appearance 
of Runilda, a glee-maiden, who sings like the 
best of the Bards, and arms herself for fight like 
the bravest of Amazons ;—retaining still the gay 
and mirthful spirits of a child, and the fond and 
trusting tenderness of a woman. ‘The following, 
which is one of her lyrics, comes over the ear 
like the sound of the rough German Ocean on 
a sunny day, breaking upon the cliffs and head- 


lands of Northumberland :— 

O’er the wild gannet’s bath 

Come the Norse coursers! 

O’er the whale’s heritance 

Gloriously steering! 

With beaked heads peering, 

Deep-plunging, high-rearing, 

Tossing their foam abroad, 

Shaking white manes aloft, 

Creamy-neck’d, pitchy-ribb’d, 

Steeds of the Ocean! 

O’er the Sun’s mirror green 

Come the Norse coursers ! 

Trampling its glassy breadth 

Into bright fragments! 

Hlollow-back’d, huge-bosom'd, 

Fraught with mail'd riders, 

Clanging with hauberks, 

Shield, spear, and battle-axe, 

Canvas-wing’d, cable-rein’d, 

Steeds of the Ocean! 

O'er the Wind's ploughing-field 

Come the Norse coursers! 

By a hundred each ridden, 

To the bloody feast bidden, 

They rush in their fierceness 

And ravine all round them! 

Their shoulders enriching 

With fleecy-light plunder, 

Fire-spreading, foe-spurning, 

Steeds of the Ocean! ’ 

This is but one of many similar stirring 

odes, breathing the true spirit of antique min- 
strelsy. The following scene, though bearing 
the same impress, is animated by other than 


martial interests :— 
A Tent in the Danish Camp at Brunanburh. 
and Arms. 
Fergus, and Runilda arming him for battle. 
- Run. There! it droops well!—O how his plume becomes 
him, 
As the proud-bending pine the promontory !— 
And yet methinks it droops too much—it should not 
Shade his blue eyes from sight!—Now, is it better? 
Dost feel it sway, with pleasant heaviness, 
Nobly upon thy brow? Will it do thus? — 
Fer. I should say—ay, and yet would fain say—no, 
To keep thy sweet hands still about my face, 
Thy delicate fingers touching me like tendrils 
Which, ‘mid the honeysuckle bowers, I've felt 
Softly yet fondly o’er my forehead play !— 
How blissful thus— , 
Run. His chin! gods, gods, his chin! 
A broader, braver ribbon under it! 
Fer. Thus in mine arms to hold thee, while thou peer’st 
Closely o’er all my looks, as they were far : 
More precious than thine own and more thy pride! 
To feel the halo of thy breath around me 
When thy lips part to speak, thou living rose 
Grafted into a lily!—Wherefore that sigh? _ 
Run. Ah me! now thou art deck’d with mine Own care, 
I could sit down and weep to send thee forth 
In all thy gallantry and grace, so trim, 
So beautiful, so blooming young, to battle! 
‘er. Herva, wilt turn my flush of pride to shame, 
With fears I am too much a tenderling 
For war’s rough pastime,—nought but a male doll 
To be dress’d up and kiss’d?—Do heroines weep? 
Run. Well, I will sing— ‘. 


Armour 









Bright-hair’d Halmar took his bow, 
And he bounded blithe o'er the fields of snow; 
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Visit on wing, like swallows when they cheer burin, or as it is now called Line Engraving, owes its | as copper was too expensive, he procured some pieces 
Their nestlings with sweet play; it is as warm origin to the workshops of the gold and silver-smiths, | of calearcous stone, which when polished served him 
shoves breath makes bis arbour: from that promontory | for many proofs on paper taken from the works in | to practise upon. "His mother having one dey 
This cave looks forth; and o’er the broadening ooze, niello are existing in the Italian collections of art, | sired him to take an account of some linen she was 
Its chalky brows, that gleam against the sun, especially in the Durazzo collection and the ancient | sending to be washed, he wrote it out ona piece of 
foe — — of the elements Gadi gallery at Florence, and as Lanzi says ‘ may be | this stone with his composition of sogp and wax. It 
ther for refuge. particularly known from the position of the letters, | afterwards occurred to him, that by corroding the 
+. I speak which being written on the models in the ordinary | surface with acid the letters would stand out in re 
5 ang ae capone =o _— a way appear in the impressions from right to left,and | and admit of impressions being taken from them. 
Seumtente. Guucnetaaitatin, phos ae eee in like manner the other parts of the impression are | He tried the experiment and succeeded, and soon 
To bear false witness now, were at heayen’s gate seen in reverse; for example, a principal figure, as a | found that it was not absolutely necessary to lower 
To fling a broken tablet of the Law, saint, stands to the left, when by his dignity he should | the surface of the stone, but that simply wetting t 
Yet think to enter! have stood to the right; and all the actors write, } was sufficient to prevent the printing ink from 
Of nine accomplishments I am full master; play, &c., with the left hand instead of the right.’ | hering to any parts except those which were mastel 
In the Norse warrior’s circle of the arts, Among the earliest books to be found ornamented | with the composition. Such was the invention 
Ped perp eee = and ws ad P with prints taken from metal plates, and which may | lithography, and Senefelder continued to pay ‘o* 
ichimininaictishesen: be esteemed as the most celebrated, are the ‘ Monte { mitting attention to the improvement of the art. 
I play at cheas well, besides other games, di Deo’ and the ‘Commedia of Dante,’ both printed | 1796 pieces of music were printed, and it was perhaps 
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the first time that lithography became of real use. 
The difficulty of writing backwards brought about 
the invention of the transfer paper. In 1799 Sene- 
flder took out a patent at Munich, and soon after 
entered into partnership with a Mr. André of Offen- 
bach, who proposed to establish presses and take out 
ents in London, Paris, and Vienna. He came to 
London in 1801, with a brother of Mr. Offenbach, 
and communicated the new art, then called poly- 
autography, to many of our best English artists, who 
tried it; but the continual failures through want of 
skill in the printing, and the difference between 
German and English materials, caused it to be aban- 
doned. Having separated from Mr. André, Sene- 
felder went to Vienna, where he tried to apply litho- 
gaphy to the printing of cottons, but apparently 
without success, and he returned to Munich in 1806, 
in which year the professor of drawing at the public 
school at Munich, Mr. Mitterer, succeeded in multi- 
plying copies of his drawings for his pupils by litho- 
y. He is also said to have invented the com- 
position for chalk as now made. In 1809 we find 
Senefelder inspector of the royal lithographic esta- 
blishment at Munich, and engaged in printing a map 
of Bavaria, and soon after invented the stone paper, 
which, however, did not succeed: it was exhibited in 
1823 at London, by a partner of Senefelder, but its 
lability to crack by being wet and the pressure of 
the press, rendered it useless, Little was done in 
England after 1806, till its revival in 1817, since 
which time it has been gradually improving, till 
lately it has acquired still greater powers by the 
means of employing a second stone, by which is ob- 
tained a perfect imitation of drawings made on tinted 
paper, having the lights laid on with white.” 

The processes in Electrography, Photography, 
md Medallic Engraving, are all described by 
Mr. Fielding, briefly but clearly; and we can 
recommend his volume as a useful hand-book, 
much wanted by artists and the public. 








Two Years before the Mast. Moxon. 

A very pleasant, because a very simple narra- 
tive of the Life of a Common Sailor. Nine- 
tenths of our sea novels are mere exaggerated 
taricatures—sketches from the filthy suburbs of 
our seaport towns; and the best of them have 
been written by officers in Her Majesty’s service, 
and were therefore founded on observation and 
conjecture; whereas, in the volume before us, 
ve have a voice from the forecastle—a faithful, 
simple record of the thoughts, feelings, enjoy- 
ments and sufferings of a common sailor. As the 
witer himself observes,— 

“The whole course of life, and daily duties, the 
dsipline, habits and customs of a man-of-war are 
wey different from those of the merchant service ; 
ud in the next place, however entertaining, and well- 
mitten these books may be, and however accurately 
they may give sea-life as it appears to their authors, 
itmust still be plain to every one that a naval officer, 
tho goes to sea as a gentleman, ‘ with his gloves on,” 
(wthe phrase is,) and who associates only with his 

-officers, and hardly speaks to a sailor except 

a boatswain’s mate, must take a very differ- 

at view of the whole matter from that which would 
tetaken by a common sailor.” 

An advertisement prefixed to the edition before 
states that— 

“The publisher has been induced to bring this 
American work before the English Public from the 
hrourable opinion entertained of it by officers of old 
sanding in the British Navy. Those professional 
Niges of its merit saw in the various details of this 
suple narrative conclusive internal evidence of its 

nticity, which has been fully ascertained from 

tt sources. They were also persuaded that an 
tended circulation of this little book might have 
esome effects among seamen in general, and the 
‘any who regard their welfare. That valuable class 
men have been not a little misrepresented in works 
have professed to describe their language, 

Manners, and habits. They are here portrayed in 

real colours and proportions, without embellish- 

Mat or distortion. ‘The readers of this volume will 

ly desire to know something of the subsequent 
es of its estimable writer ; but the Editor feels 





that it would not be right or fair to extend the liberty 
that has been taken with his work to an unauthorised 
intrusion upon that privacy within which he has 
thought fit to remain, and the limits of which he 
alone can becomingly determine.” 

There is a little mystification here, the purport 
of which we do not understand. We quite agree 
that it would not be right to publish the name 
of the writer had he sought to conceal it—but, so 
far is he from manifesting such a wish, that his 
initials ‘R. H. D. Jun.’ are affixed to the work, 
and the American journals have never hesitated 
to speak of it as written by Mr. Dana, the son 
of the Poet; and we see no reason, therefore, why 
we may not gratify our countrymen, if there be any 
curious on such a point, and do public justice to 
the fine humanity and manly spirit of the writer. 
Besides, the fact is interesting in another point of 
view. The story told by young Dana himself, is 
briefly this. While a student at the University, 
his eyes became so weak, that the physicians des- 
paired of a cure, witout a total abandonment of 
books and studies, and an entire change of life ; 
and it was in consequence that he resolved to 
embark as a sailor, aud thus put himself beyond 
the reach of temptation. Now all this we have 
no doubt is true enough; but why of all the 
courses that suggested themselves should he 
take to the sea ?—why, the sea being determined 
on, should he embark on board a merchantman 
bound for the Pacific and the western coast of 
America—with Cape Horn as an introduction 
to beach-coming, hide-curing, and other un- 
romantic realities? It is to us somewhat more 
than probable, that his father’s fine poem ‘ The 
Buccaneer’ may have had its unknown influences 
in deciding these questions ; and therefore it is 
a fact that ought to be known, as illustrating 
character, that the writer is the son of Dana the 
poet. , 

The first glimpse on board, is a picture in 
little, and a pleasant specimen of the writer's 
easy and familiar style :— 

“The change from the tight dress coat, silk cap, 
and kid gloves of an undergraduate at Cambridge, to 
the loose duck trousers, checked shirt, and tarpaulin 
hat of a sailor, though somewhat of a transformation, 
was soon made; and I supposed that I should pass 
very well for a jack tar. But it is impossible to de- 
ceive the practised eye in these matters ; and while 
I supposed myself to be looking as salt as Neptune 
himself, I was, no doubt, known for a landsman by 
every one on board as soon as I hove in sight. * * 
* With all my imperfections on my head,’ I joined 
the crew, and we hauled out into the stream, and 
came to anchor for the night. The next day we 
were employed in preparations for sea, reeving 
studding-sail gear, crossing royal yards, putting on 
chafing gear, and taking on board our powder. On 
the following night I stood my first watch. I re- 
mained awake nearly all the first part of the night 
from fear that I might not hear when I was called ; 
and when I went on deck, so great were my ideas of 
the importance of my trust, that I walked regularly 
fore and aft the whole length of the vessel, looking 
out over the bows and taffrail at each turn, and was 
not a little surprised at the coolness of the old salt 
whom I called to take my place, in stowing himself 
snugly away under the long boat fora nap. That 
was a sufficient look-out, he thought, for a fine night, 
at anchor in a safe harbour.” 


They were no sooner clear of port, than there 
was bad weather to prepare for :— 

“T now began to feel the first discomforts of a 
sailor’s life. ‘The steerage, in which I lived, was 
filled with coils of rigging, spare sails, old junk, and 
ship stores, which had not been stowed away. More- 
over, there had been no berths built for us to sleep 
in, and we were not allowed to drive nails to hang 
our cloths upon. The sea, too, had risen, the vessel 
was rolling heavily, and everything was pitched about 
in grand confusion. There was a complete § hurrah’s 
nest,’ as the sailors say, ‘everything on top and 
nothing at hand.’ A large hawser had been coiled 
away upon my chest ; my hats, boots, mattress and 








blankets had all fetched away and gone over to lee- 
ward, and were jammed and broken under the boxes 
and coils of rigging. To crown all, we were allowed 
no light to find anything with, and I was just begin- 
ning to feel strong symptoms of sea-sickness, and that 
listlessness and inactivity which accompany it.” 

The poet’s son peeps out, even thus early :— 

“ We had the watch on deck from four till eight 
this morning. When we came on deck at four o’clock, 
we found things much changed for the better. The 
sea and wind had gone down, and the stars were out 
bright. I experienced a corresponding change in my 
feelings; yet continued extremely weak from my 
sickness, I stood in the waist on the weather side, 
watching the gradual breaking of the day, and the 
first streaks of the early light. Much has been said 
of the sun-rise at sea ; but it will not compare with 
the sun-rise on shore. It wants the accompaniments 
of the songs of birds, the awakening hum of men, and 
the glancing of the first beams upon trees, hills, spires, 
and house-tops, to give it life and spirit. But though 
the actual rise of the sun at sea is not so beautiful, 
yet nothing will compare with the early breaking of 
day upon the wide ocean. There is something in the 
first grey streaks stretching along the eastern horizon 
and throwing an indistinct light upon the face of 
the deep, which combines with the boundlessness 
and unknown depth of the sea around you, and gives 
one a feeling of loneliness, of dread, and of melan- 
choly foreboding, which nothing else in nature can 
give. This gradually passes away as the light grows 
brighter, and when the sun comes up, the ordinary 
monotonous sea day begins.” 

But a sailor on board a merchantman has no 
great deal of leisure for day-dreams ; indeed, it 
may be as well, before we proceed further, to 
give the reader an insight into the “ nothing-to- 
do” of a sailor's life, for there is a good deal of 
misapprehension on this subject :— 

“Tn the first place, then, the discipline of the 
ship requires every man to be at work upon some- 
thing when he is on deck, except at night and on 
Sundays. Except at these times, you will never see 
a man on board a well-ordered vessel standing idle 
on deck, sitting down, or leaning over the side. It 
is the officer’s duty to keep every one at work, even 
if there is nothing to be done but to scrape the rust 
from the chain cables. In no state prison are the 
convicts more regularly set to work, and more closely 
watched. No conversation is allowed among the 
crew at their duty; and, though they frequently do 
talk when aloft, or when near one another, yet they 
always stop when an officer is nigh. Some 
officers have been so driven to find work for the 
crew in a ship ready forsea, that they have set them 
to pounding the anchors (often done) and scraping 
the chain cables. The ‘ Philadelphia catechism’ is, 
“* Six days shalt thou labour and do all thou art able, 

And on — seventh—holystone the decks and scrape the 
cable.” 

Perhaps the following example of summary 
punishment and promotion may amuse the 
reader. The second mate was found asleep on 
his watch :— 

“ At seven bells in the morning, all hands were 
called aft, and told that Foster was no longer an 
officer on board, and that we might choose one of 
our own number for second mate. It is usual for 
the captain to make this offer, and it is very good 
policy, for the crew think themselves the choosers, 
and are flattered by it, but have to obey, neverthe- 
less. Our crew, as is usual, refused to take the 
responsibility of choosing a man of whom we could 
never be able to complain, and left it to the captain. 
He picked out an active and intelligent young sailor, 
born near the Kennebec, who had been several 
Canton voyages, and proclaimed him in the following 
manner: ‘I choose Jim Hall—he’s your second 
mate. All you've got to do is, to obey him as you 
would me; and remember that he is Mr. Hall. 
Foster went forward into the forecastle as a common 
sailor, and lost the handle to his name, while young 
fore-mast Jim became Mr. Hall, and took up his 
quarters in the land of knives and forks and tea-cups.” 

We have now passed the Falkland Islands— 
Staten Island—and are fairly in the region of 
Cape Horn. We have a taste of its quality, of 
course—who ever passed without ?—but we shall 
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reserve particulars for our homeward voyage. 
The usual accompaniments of wind, snow, and 
hail were so far varied with calm and sunshine, 
that the ship received a visit from the captain of 
a whaler :— 

“ He began a ‘ yarn’ when he came aboard, which 
lasted, but with little intermission, for four hours. 
It was all about himself, and the Peruvian govern- 
ment, and the Dutch frigate, and Lord James 'Towns- 
hend, and President Jackson, and the ship Ann 
M‘Kim of Baltimore. It would probably never 
have come to an end, had not a good breeze sprung 
up, which sent him off to his own vessel. One of the 
lads who came in his boat, a thoroughly countrified- 
looking fellow, seemed to care very little about the 
vessel, rigging, or anything else, but went round 
looking at the live stock, and leaned over the pig-sty, 
and said he wished he was back again tending his 
father’s pigs.” 

Another incident made memorable the passage 
round Cape Horn :— 

“ At seven o’clock in the morning, it being our 
watch below, we were aroused from a sound sleep by 
the cry of ‘ All hands ahoy! a man overboard!’ 
This unwonted cry sent a thrill through the heart of 
every one, and hurrying on deck, we found the vessel 
hove flat aback, with all her studding-sails set ; for 
the boy who was at the helm left it to throw some- 
thing overboard, and the carpenter, who was an old 
sailor, knowing that the wind was light, put the helm 
down, and hove her aback. The watch on deck were 
lowering away the quarter-boat, and I got on deck 
just in time to heave myself into her as she was 
leaving the side; but it was not until out upon the 
wide Pacific, in our little boat, that I knew whom 
we had lost. It was George Ballmer, a young Eng- 
lish sailor, who was prized by the officers as an active 
and willing seaman, and by the crew as a lively, 
hearty fellow, and a good shipmate. He was going 


aloft to fit a strap round the main topmast-head, for 
— halyards, and had the strap and block, a coil 
of ha 


lyards, and a marline-spike, about his neck. 
He fell from the starboard futtock shrouds, and, not 
knowing how to swim, and being heavily dressed, 
with all those fhings round his neck, he probably 
sank immediately. We pulled astern, in the direc- 
tion in which he fell, and, though we knew that there 
was no hope of saving him, yet no one wished to 
speak of returning, and we rowed about for nearly 
an hour, without the hope of doing anything, but 
unwilling to acknowledge to ourselves that we must 
give him up. At length we turned the boat's head, 
and made towards the vessel. Death is at all times 
solemn, but never so much so as at sea. A man dies 
on shore; his body remains with his friends, and 
*the mourners go about the streets ;’ but when a man 
falls overboard at sea, and is lost, there is a sudden- 
ness in the event, and a difficulty in realizing it, 
which give to it an air of awful mystery. A man 
dies on shore—you follow his body to the grave, and 
a stone marks the spot. You are often prepared for 
the event. There is always something which helps 
you to realize it when it happens, and to recall it 
when it has passed. A man is shot down by your 
side in battle, and the mangled body remains an obd- 
ject, and a real evidence; but at sea, the man is near 
you—at your side—you hear his voice, and in an in- 
stant he is gone, and nothing but a vacancy shows his 
loss. Then, too, at sea—to use a homely, but ex- 
pressive phrase—you missa man so much. A dozen 
men are shut up together in a little bark, upon the 
wide, wide sea, and for months and months see no 
forms and hear no voices but their own, and one is 
taken suddenly from among them, and they miss 
him at every turn. It is like losing a limb. There 
are no new faces or new scenes to fill up the gap. 
There is always an empty berth in the forecastle, and 
one man wanting when the small night watch is mus- 
tered. There is one less to take the wheel, and one 
less to lay out with you upon the yard. You miss his 
form, and the sound of his voice, for habit has made 
them almost necessary to you, and each of your 
senses feels the loss, All these things make such a 
death peculiarly solemn, and the effect of it remains 
upon the crew for some time. * * We had hardly 
returned on board with our sad report, before an 
auction was held of the poor man’s clothes. The 
captain had first, however, called all hands aft, and 





asked them if they were satisfied that everything 
had been done to save the man, and if they thought 
there was any use in remaining there longer. The 
crew all said that it was in vain, for the man did not 
know how to swim, and was very heavily dressed. 
So we then filled away, and kept her off to her course. 
—The laws regulating navigation make the captain 
answerable for the effects of a sailor who dies during 
the voyage; and it is either a law or a universal 
custom established for convenience, that the captain 
should immediately hold an auction of his things, in 
which they are bid off by the sailors, and the sums 
which they give are deducted from their wages at 
the end of the voyage. In this way the trouble and 
risk of keeping his things through the voyage are 
avoided, and the clothes are usually sold for more 
than they would be worth on shore. Accordingly, 
we had no sooner got the ship before the wind, than 
his chest was brought up upon the forecastle, and 
the sale began. The jackets and trousers in which 
we had seen him dressed but a few days before, were 
exposed and bid off while the life was hardly out of 
his body, and his chest was taken aft and used as a 
store-chest, so that there was nothing left which 
could be called his. Sailors have an unwillingness 
to wear a dead man’s clothes during the same voyage, 
and they seldom do so, unless they are in absolute 
want.” 

Juan Fernandez was soon reached; and the 
enthusiasm of the young sailor, and his eager- 
ness to set foot on shore there, confirm our sus- 
picions that his eyes were good enough to see 
visions when at college, though not to pore over 
books. But the south-east trade-winds were not 
to be lost, and the Pilgrim made sail, and neither 
land nor vessel were seen before she reached 
California. ‘The captain took advantage of the 
fine weather to get the vessel in order, and a 
good deal of dirty drudgery to the crew was the 
consequence. Our young landsman had now 
become a seaman :— 

“ My messmate S—— and myself petitioned the 
captain for leave to shift our berths from the steerage, 
where we had previously lived, into the forecastle. 
This, to our delight, was granted, and we turned in 
to bunk and mess with the crew forward. We now 
began to feel like sailors, which we never fully did 
when we were in the steerage. While there, how- 
ever useful and active you may be, you are but a 
mongrel,—and sort of afterguard and ship’s * cousin.” 
You are immediately under the eye of the officers, 
cannot dance, sing, play, smoke, make a noise, or 
growl, (i.e. complain,) or take any other sailor’s 
pleasure; and you live with the steward, who is 
usually a go-between ; and the crew never feel as 
though you were one of them. But if you live in the 
forecastle, you are ‘as independent as a wood- 
sawyer’s clerk,’ (nauticé,) and are a sailor. You hear 
sailors’ talk, learn their ways, their peculiarities of 
feeling as well as speaking and acting; and more- 
over, pick up a great deal of curious and useful infor- 
mation in seamanship, ships’ customs, foreign coun- 
tries, &c., from their long yarns and equally long 
disputes. No man can be a sailor, or know what 
sailors are, unless he has lived in the forecastle with 
them—turned in and out with them—eaten of their 
dish—and drank of their cup. After I had been a 
week there, nothing would have tempted me to go 
back to my old berth; and never afterwards, even in 
the worst of weather, when in a close and leaking 
forecastle off Cape Horn, did I for a moment wish 
myself in the steerage. Another thing which you 
learn better in the forecastle than you can anywhere 
else, is, to make and mend clothes; and this is indis- 
pensable to sailors. A large part of their watches 
below they spend at this work ; and here I learned 
that art which stood me in so good stead afterwards.” 

The vessel soon reached Santa Barbara :— 

“The first impression which California made upon 
us was very disagreeable:—the open roadstead ; 
anchoring three miles from the shore; running out 
to sea before every south-easter; landing in a high 
surf, with a little dark looking town, a mile from the 
beach, and not a sound to be heard, or anything to 
—— but Sandwich Islanders, hides, and tallow- 

” 


They were not detained here long, and pro- 
ceeded to Monterey :— 





“ The next day being Sunday, which is the liken, 
day among merchantmen, when it is usual to let 4 
part of the crew go ashore, the sailors had de; 
upon a day on land, and were already di 
who should ask to go, when, upon being called j 
the morning, we were turned-to upon the Tigging, 
and found that the topmast, which had been 
was to come down, and a new one to go Up, and 
top-gallant and royal-masts, and the rigging to by 
set up. This was too bad. If there is anythj 
that irritates sailors and makes them feel handy 
used, it is being deprived of their Sabbath. Ng 
that they would always, or indeed generally, spex 
it religiously, but it is their only day of rest. 
too, they are so often necessarily deprived of it 
storms, and unavoidable duties of all kinds, that 
take it from them when lying quietly and safely ip 
port, without any urgent reason, bears the mon 
hardly. The only reason in this case was, tht 
the captain had determined to have the custom 
house officers on board on Monday, and wished 
have his brig in order. Jack is a slave on bai 
ship; but still he has many opportunities of thwa, 
ing and balking his master. When there is dange, 
or necessity, or when he is well used, no one em 
work faster than he: but the instant he feels tht 
he is kept at work for nothing, no sloth could make 
less headway. He must not refuse his duty, or te 
in any way disobedient, but all the work that a 
officer gets out of him, he may be welcome ta 
Every man who has been three months at sea know 
how to ‘work Tom Cox's traverse’—‘ three tum 
round the long-boat, and a pull at the scuttled-butt’ 
This morning everything went in this way. ‘ Sage 
ing’ was the order of the day. Send aman below 
get a block, and he would capsize everything befor 
finding it, then not bring it up till an officer hal 
called him twice, and take as much time to pt 
things in order again. Marline-spikes were not 
be found ; knives wanted a prodigious deal of sharper 
ing, and, generally, three or four were waiting round 
the grindstone at a time. When a man got to th 
mast-head, he would come slowly down again to gt 
something which he had forgotten; and after th 
tackles were got up, six men would pull less thu 
one who pulled ‘ with a will.” When the mate wa 
out of sight, nothing was done. It was all up-ill 
work ; and at eight o’clock, when we went to break- 
fast, things were nearly where they were when re 
began. * * After breakfast, it leaked out, through 
the officers, that if we would get through the work 
soon, we might have a boat in the afternoon and p 
a fishing. This bait was well thrown, and took wih 
several who were fond of fishing ; and all began to 
find that as we had one thing to do, and were not to 
be kept at work for the day, the sooner we did it the 
better. Accordingly, things took a new aspect; and 
before two o'clock, this work, which was in a fairway 
to last two days, was done.” 

Trading now commenced. Monterey is, or 
ought to be, a thriving place :— 

“ Nothing but the character of the people prevents 
Monterey from becoming a great town. 
is as rich as a man could wish—climate as good # 
any in the world—water abundant, and situation 
extremely beautiful. The harbour, too, is a goal 
one, being subject only to one bad wind—the north; 
and though the holding ground is not the best, yet] 
heard of but one vessel’s being driven ashore her. 
* * One thing that surprised me was the quantity 
of silver that was in circulation. I certainly new 
saw so much silver at one time in my life, as dung 
the week that we were at Monterey. The truths 
they have no credit system, no banks, and no way® 
investing money but in cattle. They have no cir 
lating medium but silver and hides—which 
sailors call ‘ California bank-notes.’ Everything 
they buy they must pay for in one or the other 
these things. The hides they bring down dried snd 
doubled, in clumsy ox-carts, or upon mules’ bacts 
and the money they carry tied up in a handkerchit 
—fifty, eighty, or an hundred, dollars and 
dollars.” 

We cannot, of course, follow the track of the 
vessel from port to port, but must be com 
to pause here and there for characteristic seen 
and sketches. There is one, indeed, 
painted, which we resolved more than once! 
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= unnoticed: but the truth, and the whole 
Mp, should be told: here then is one of the 
hateful realities of a sailor's life, or an account 
of treatment to which he may be subjected :— 


6 Our mate (as the first mate is always called par 
worthy man ;—a more honest, up- 
hearted man I never saw; but he 

as too good for the mate ofa merchantman. He was 
got the man to call a sailor a ‘son of a b—h,’ and 
jock him down with a handspike. He wanted the 
aergy and spirit for such a voyage as ours, and for 
eh a captain, Captain T was a vigorous, 
ic fellow: as sailors say, ‘he hadn’t a lazy 

hone in him.’ He was made ofsteel and whalebone. 
Hewas a man to ‘ toe the mark,’ and to make every 
me else step up to it. During all the time that 
[was with him, I never saw him sit down on deck. 
He was always active and driving ; severe in his dis- 
cipline, and expected the same of his officers. The 
mate not being enough of a driver for him, and 
ing perhaps too easy with the crew, he was dis- 
wed with him, became suspicious that discipline 
was getting relaxed, and began to interfere in every- 
thing. He drew the reins taughter; and as, in all 
between officers, the sailors side with the one 

yho treats them best, he became suspicious of the 
qew. He saw that everything went wrong—that 
withing was done ‘ with a will;’ and in his attempt 
toremedy the difficulty by severity, he made every- 
thing worse. We were in every respect unfortu- 
mtely situated. Captain, officers, and crew, entirely 
wifitted for one another; and every circumstance 
ad event was like a two-edged sword, and cut both 
wys. The length of the voyage, which made us dis- 
atisfied, made the captain, at the same time, feel 
the necessity of order and strict discipline ; and the 
nature of the country, which caused us to feel that we 
had nowhere to go for redress, but were entirely at 
the mercy of a hard master, made the captain feel, 
m the other hand, that he must depend entirely 
won hisown resources. Severity created discontent, 
ad signs of discontent provoked severity. Then, 
too, ill-treatment and dissatisfaction are no ‘ lini- 


menta laborum ;’ and many a time have I heard 
the sailors say that they should not mind the length 
of the voyage, and the hardships, if they were only 
Kindly treated, and if they could feel that some- 
thing was done to make things lighter and easier. 
We felt as though our situation was a call upon 
our superiors to give us occasional relaxations, and 


tomake our yoke easier. But the contrary policy 
ws pursued. We were kept at work all day when 
inport ; which, together with a watch at night, made 
W glad to turn-in as soon as we got below. Thus 
ve got no time for reading, or—which was of more 
mportance to us—for washing and mending our 
othes. And then, when we were at sea, sailing 
fom port to port, instead of giving us‘ watch and 
watch” as was the custom on board every other 
vesel on the coast, we were all kept on deck and 
it work, rain or shine, making spun-yarn and rope, 
ad at other work in good weather, and picking 
tkum when it was too wet for anything else. All 
lands were called to ‘come up and see it rain,’ and 
kept on deck hour after hour in a drenching rain, 
sanding round the deck so far apart as to prevent 
aur talking with one another, with our tarpaulins 
ad oil-cloth jackets on, picking old rope to pieces, 
or laying up gaskets and robands. This was often 
too, when we were lying in port with two 
mchors down, and no necessity for more than one 
man on deck as a look-out. This is what is called 
hazing’ a crew, and ‘ working their old iron up.’ > © 
“For several days the captain seemed very much 
wtofhumour. Nothing went right or fast enough 
him. He quarrelled with the cook, and threat- 


thai ed to flog him for throwing wood on deck ; and 


had a dispute with the mate about reevinga Spanish 
on; the mate saying that he was right, and had 

m taught how todo it by aman who was a sailor ! 
the captain took in dudgeon, and they were 
ieword’s points at once. But his displeasure was 
thiefly turned against a large, heavy-moulded fel- 
| from the Middle states, who was called Sam. 
man hesitated in his speech, and was rather 

in his motions, but was a pretty good sailor 
ind always seemed to do his best ; but the captain 
ok a dislike to him, thought he was surly and 





lazy ; and, ‘if you once give a dog a bad name,’— 
as the sailor-phrase is—‘ he may as well jump 
overboard.’ The captain found fault with every- 
thing this man did, and hazed him for dropping a 
marline-spike from the main-yard, where he was at 
work. This, of course, was an accident, but it was 
set down against him. The captain was on board 
all day Friday, and everything went on hard and 
disagreeably. ‘The more you drive a man, the less 
he will do,’ was as true with us as with any other 
people. We worked late Friday night, and were 
turned-to early Saturday morning. About ten 
o’clock the captain ordered our new officer, Rus- 
sell, who by this time had become thoroughly dis- 
liked by all the crew, to get the gig ready to take 
him ashore. John, the Swede, was sitting in the 
boat alongside, and Russell and myself were stand- 
ing by the main hatchway, waiting for the captain, 
who was down in the hold, where the crew were at 
work, when we heard his voice raised in violent 
dispute with somebody, whether it was with the 
mate, or one of the crew, I could not tell; and 
then came blows and scuffling. I ran to the side 
and beckoned to John, who came up, and we leaned 
down the hatchway: and though we could see no 
one, yet we knew that the captain had the advantage, 
for his voice was loud and clear— 

“* You see your condition ! 
dition! Will you ever give me any more of your 
jaw ?? No answer; and then came wrestling and 
heaving, as though the man was trying to turn him. 
* You may as well keep still, for I have got you,’ 
said the captain. Then came the question, ‘ Will 
you ever give me any more of your jaw ?” 

“*T never gave you any, sir,’ said Sam ; for it 
was his voice that we heard, though low and half 
choked. 

“*That’s not what I ask you. 
impudent to me again ?” 

“*T never have been, sir,’ said Sam. 

“* Answer my question, or Ill make a spread eagle 
ofyou! ITll flog you, by G—d.’ 

**T'm no negro slave,’ said Sam. 

“¢Then Ill make you one,’ said the captain ; 
and he came to the hatchway, and sprang on deck, 
threw off his coat, and rolling up his sleeves, called 
out to the mate—‘ Seize that man up, Mr. A ! 
Seize him up! Make a spread eagle of him! I'll 
teach you all who is master aboard !’ 

“The crew and officers followed the captain up 
the hatchway, and after repeated orders the mate 
laid hold of Sam, who made no resistance, and car- 
ried him to the gangway. 

“* What are you going to flog that man for, sir ?” 
said John, the Swede, to the captain. 

“ Upon hearing this, the captain turned upon him, 
but knowing him to be quick and resolute, he ordered 
the steward to bring the irons, and calling upon Rus- 
sell to help him, went up to John. 

“*Let me alone,’ said John. ‘I’m willing to be 
put in irons. You need not use any force ;’ and 
putting out his hands, the captain slipped the irons 
on, and sent him aft to the quarter deck. Sam by 
this time was seized up, as it is called, that is, 
placed against the shrouds, with his wrists made 
fast to the shrouds, his jacket off, and his back 
exposed. The captain stood on the break of the 
deck, a few feet from him, and a little raised, so as 
to have a good swing at him, and held in his hand 
the bight of a thick, strong rope. The officers 
stood round, and the crew grouped together in the 
waist. All these preparations made me feel sick, 
and almost faint, angry and excited as I was. A 
man—a human being, made in God's likeness— 
fastened up and flogged like a beast! A man, too, 
whom I had lived with and eaten with for months, 
and knew almost as well as a brother. The first and 
almost uncontrollable impulse was resistance. But 
what was to be done? The time for it had gone 
by. The two best men were fast, and there were 
only two beside myself, and a small boy of ten or 
twelve years of age. And then there were (beside 
the captain) three officers, steward, agent, and 
clerk. But beside the numbers, what is there for 
sailors to do? If they resist, it is mutiny ; and if 
they succeed, and take the vessel, it is piracy. If 
they ever yield again, their punishment must 
come ; and if they do not yield, they are pirates 
for life. If a sailor resist his commander, he re- 


You see your con- 


Will you ever be 





sists the Jaw; and piracy or submission are his 
only alternatives. Bad as it was, it must be borne. 
It is what a sailor ships for. Swinging the rope 
over his head, and bending his body so as to give 
it full force, the captain brought it down upon the 
poor fellow’s back. Once, twice—six times. ‘ Will 
you ever give me any more of your jaw?’ The man 
writhed with pain, but said not a word. ree 
times more. This was too much, and he muttered 
something which I could not hear; this brought 
as many more as the man could stand; when the 
captain ordered him to be cut down, and to go for- 
ward, 

“*Now for you,’ said the captain, making up to 
John, and taking his irons off. As soon as he was 
loose, he ran forward to the forecastle. ‘ Bring 
that man aft,’ shouted the captain. The second 
mate, who had been a shipmate of John’s, stood 
still in the waist, and the mate walked slowly for- 
ward; but our third officer, anxious to show his 
zeak sprang forward over the windlass, and laid 
hold of John; but he soon threw him from him. 
At this moment I would have given worlds for the 
power to help the poor fellow; but it was all in 
vain. The captain stood on the quarter-deck, bare- 
headed, his eyes flashing with rage, and his face as 
red as blood, swinging the rope, and calling out to 
his officers ‘Drag him aft!—Lay hold of him; 
I'll sweeten him! &c. &c. The mate now went 
forward, and told John quietly to go aft ; and he, 
seeing resistance in vain, threw the blackguard 
third mate from him ; said he would go aft of him- 
self; that they should not drag him; and went 
up to the gangway, and held out his hands ; but as 
soon as the captain began to make him fast, the 
indignity was too much, and he began to resist ; but 
the mate and Russell holding him, he was soon 
seized up. When he was made fast, he turned to 
the captain, who stood turning up his sleeves and 
getting ready for the blow, and asked him what he 
was to be flogged for. ‘ Have I ever refused my 
duty, sir? Have you ever known me to hang back, 
or to be insolent, or not to know my work ?” 

**No,’ said the captain: ‘it is not that that I 
flog you for; I flog you for your interference—for 
asking questions.” 

“*Can’t a man ask a question here without being 
flogged ?” 

** No,’ shouted the captain ; ‘nobody shall open 
his mouth aboard this vessel, but myself;’ and 
began laying the blows upon his back, swinging 
half round between each blow, to give it full effect. 
As he went on, his passion increased, and he 
danced about the deck, calling out as he swung the 
rope,—* If you want to know what I flog you for, 
I'll tell you. It’s because I like to do it !—because I 
like todo it!—It suits me! That's what I doit for !” 

“ The man writhed under the pain, until he could 
endure it no longer, when he ealled out, with an 
exclamation more common among foreigners than 
with us—‘ Oh, Jesus Christ ! Oh, Jesus Christ !’ 

*€ Don’t call on Jesus Christ,’ shouted the cap- 
tain ; ‘he can't help you. Call on Captain T. " 
He’s the man! He can help you! Jesus Christ 
can’t help you now !” 

“ At these words, which I never shall forget, my 
blood ran cold. I could look on no longer. Dis- 
gusted, sick, and horror-struck, I turned away and 
leaned over the rail, and looked down into the 
water. A few rapid thoughts of my own situation, 
and of the prospect of future revenge, crossed my 
mind ; but the falling of the blows and the cries of 
the man called me back at once. At length they 
ceased, and turning round, I found that the mate, at 
a signal from the captain, had cut him down. Almost 
doubled up with pain, the man walked slowly for- 
ward, and went down into the forecastle. Every one 
else stood still at his post, while the captain, swelling 
with rage and with the importance of his achieve- 
ment, walked the quarter-deck, and at each turn, as 
he came forward, calling out to us,—* you see your 
condition! You see where I've got you all, and you 
know what to expect !\—‘ You've been mistaken in 
me—you didn’t know what I was? Now you kiiow 
what I am !"—‘ I'll make you toe the mark, every 
soul of you, or I'll flog you all, fore and aft, from the 
boy up!’— You've got a driver over you! Yes, 
a slave-driver—a negro-driver. ll see who'll tell 
me he isn’t a negro slave!’ With this and the like 
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matter, equally calculated to quiet us, and to allay 
any apprehensions of future trouble, he entertained 
us for about ten minutes, when he went below. Soon 
after John came aft, with his bare back covered with 
stripes and wales in every direction, and dreadfully 
swollen, and asked the steward to ask the captain to 
let him have some salve, or balsam, to put upon it. 
‘No,’ said the captain, who heard him from below , 
‘tell him to put his shirt on; that’s the best thing 
for him; and pull me ashore in theboat. Nobody 
is going to lay-up on board this vessel.” He then 
called to Mr. Russell to take those two men and two 
others in the boat, and pull him ashore. I went for 
one. The two men could hardly bend their backs, 
and the captain called to them to ‘give way,’ ‘ give 
way!’ but finding they did their best, he let them 
alone. The agent was in the stern-sheets, but during 
the whole pull—a league or more—not a word was 
spoken. We landed ; the captain, agent, and officer 
went up to the house, and left us with the boat. I, 
and the man with me, staid near the boat, while John 
and Sam walked slowly away, and sat down on the 
rocks. They talked some time together, but at length 
separated, each sitting alone. I had some fears of 
John. He was a foreigner, and violently tempered, 
and under suffering ; and he had his knife with him ; 
and the captain was to come down alone to the boat. 
But nothing happened; and we went quietly on 
board. The captain was probably armed, and if 
either of them had lifted a hand against him, they 
would have had nothing before them but flight, 
and starvation in the woods of California, or cap- 
ture by the soldiers and Indian bloodhounds, whom 
the offer of twenty dollars would have set upon them. 

“ After the day’s work was done, we went down 
into the forecastle, and ate our plain supper; but 
not a word was spoken. It was Saturday night; 
but there was no song—no ‘ sweet-hearts and wives.’ 
A gloom was over everything. The two men lay in 
their berths, groaning with pain, and we all turned in 
—but for myself, not tosleep. A sound coming now 
and then from the berths of the two men showed 
that they were awake, as awake they must have been, 
for they could hardly lie in one posture for a mo- 
ment; the dim swinging lamp of the forecastle shed 
its light over the dark hole in which we lived; and 
many and various reflections and purposes coursed 
through my mind. I thought of our situation, living 
under atyranny ; of the character of the country we 
were in; of the length of the voyage, and of the 
uncertainty attending our return to America; and 
then, if we should return, of the prospect of obtain- 
ing justice and satisfaction for these poor men ; and 
vowed that, if God should ever give me the means, I 
would do something to redress the grievances and 
relieve the sufferings of that poor class of beings, of 
whom I then was one. 

“ The flogging was seldom if ever alluded to by 
us in the forecastle. If any one had occasion to talk 
about it, the others, with a delicacy which I hardly 
expected to find among them, always stopped him, 
or turned the subject. But the behaviour‘of the two 
men who were flogged toward one another showed a 
delicacy and a sense of honour which would have 
been worthy of admiration in the highest walks of 
life. Sam knew that the other had suffered solely 
on his account; and in all his complaints, he said 
that if he alone had been flogged, it would have 
been nothing ; but that he never could see that man 
without thinking what had been the means of bring- 
ing that disgrace upon*him; and John never, by 
word or deed, let anything escape him to remind the 
other that it was by interfering to save his shipmate, 
that he had suffered. Having got all our spare room 
filled with hides, we hove up our anchor and made 
sail for San Diego. In no operation can the dispo- 
sition of a crew be discovered better than in getting 
under weigh. Where things are done ‘ with a will,’ 
every one is like a cat aloft: sails are loosed in an 
instant ; each one lays out his strength on his hand- 
spike, and the windlass goes briskly round with the 
loud cry of ‘ Yo, heave ho! Heave and pawl! Heave 
hearty, ho!’ But with us, at this time, it was all 
dragging work. No one went aloft beyond his ordi- 
nary gait, and the chain came slowly in over the 
windlass. The mate, between the knight-heads, ex- 
hausted all his official rhetoric in calls of ‘ Heave 
with a will !\—‘ Heave hearty, men !—heave hearty !’ 
wm’ Heave and raise the dead !’=_‘ Heave and away!’ 


&ec. &c.; but it would not do. Nobody broke his 
back or his handspike by his efforts. And when the 
cat-tackle-fall was strung along, and all hands— 
cook, steward, and all—laid hold to cat the anchor, 
instead of the lively song of ‘Cheerily, men!’ in 
which all hands join in the chorus, we pulled a 
long, heavy, silent pull, and—as sailors say a song is 
as good as ten men—the anchor came to the cat- 
head pretty slowly. ‘Give us ‘ Cheerily!’’ said 
the mate; but there was no ‘ cheerily’ for us, and 
we did without it. The captain walked the quarter- 
deck, and said not a word. He must have seen the 
change, but there was nothing which he could notice 
officially.” 

We cannot break off abruptly with this sad 
tale, and shall, therefore, conclude with the 
leave-taking of “old Bess” :— 

“*Old Bess’ came from Boston, and lived to get 
round Cape Horn, where all the other pigs died from 
cold and wet. Report said that she had been a 
Canton voyage before. She had been the pet of the 
cook during the whole passage, and he had fed her 
with the best of everything, and taught her to know 
his voice, and do a number of strange tricks for his 
amusement. ‘Tom Cringle says that no one can fa- 
thom a negro’s affection for a pig; and I believe he 
is right, for it almost broke our poor darky’s heart 
when he heard that Bess was to be taken ashore, 
and that he was to have the care of her no more 
during the whole voyage. He had depended upon 
her as a solace, during the long trips up and down 
the coast. ‘Obey orders, if you break owners!’ 
said he. * Break hearts,’ he meant to have said ; and 
lent a hand to get her over the side, trying to make 
it as easy for her as possible. We got a whip up on 
the main-yard, and hooking it to a strap round her 
body, swayed away ; and giving a wink to one an- 
other, ran her chock up to the yard. ‘ Vast there! 
vast!’ said the mate; ‘none of your skylarking ! 
Lower away!’ but he evidently enjoyed the joke. 
The pig squealed like the ‘ crack of doom,’ and tears 
stood in the poor darky’s eyes, and he muttered 
something about having no pity on a dumb beast. 
* Dumb beast!’ said Jack : ‘if she’s what you call a 
dumb beast, then my eyes a’n’t mates.’ This pro- 
duced a laugh from all but the cook. He was 
too intent upon seeing her safe in the boat. He 
watched her all the way ashore, where, upon her 
landing, she was received by a whole troop of her 
kind, who had been set ashore from the other vessels, 
and had multiplied and formed a large common- 
wealth. From the door of his galley, the cook used 
to watch them in their manceuvres, setting up a shout 
and clapping his hands whenever Bess came off vic- 
torious in the struggles for pieces of raw hide and 
half-picked bones which were lying about the beach. 
During the day he saved all the nice things, and 
made a bucket of swill, and asked us to take it 
ashore in the gig, and looked quite disconcerted 
when the mate told him that he would pitch the 
swill overboard, and him after it, if he saw any of it 
go into the boats. We told him that he thought 
more about the pig than he did about his wife, who 
lived down in Robinson’s Alley; and, indeed, he 
could hardly have been more attentive, for he actu- 
ally, on several nights after dark, when he thought 
he would not be seen, sculled himself ashore in a boat 
with a bucket of nice swill, and returned like Lean- 
der from crossing the Hellespont.” 

“ Darky” and the captain, we suspect, will 
find hereafter, that the recording angel has not 
taken the rating of the crew of the good ship 
Pilgrim from the ship’s books—but enough for 
one week. 





OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 

Letter to Thomas Phillips, Esq,, R.A., * On the 
Connexion between the Fine Arts and Religion, and 
the Means of their Revival, by Henry Drummond, 
Esq.—The above title explains so well the author’s 
intention in sitting down to write this letter, that 
he who is interested in knowing it, will do well to 
repose on the information which it conveys, as he 
will find his perceptions growing less distinct at every 
step which he takes in the perusal of the pamphlet 
itself. The figure of logic most familiar to the 
writer’s mind, is that which is called “ begging the 





question ;” and his arguments have a tendency to 


run into circles, which, like those of the magic 
create a species of mystification—to esca; 
which the reader is glad occasionally to revert to the 
title-page for the spell-word. Assertions 
rially delivered, yet contriving to destroy their oy, 
authority by contradicting one another—and an u- 
intentional impartiality, which unconsciously anguy 
both sides of the question—would raise a Suspicion 
that a pleasantry had been designed, were it Dot 
evident that the author is no joker. From his oy, 
proposition (a very correct one, no doubt, but whig, 
(he afterwards, with his usual determination to be 
right one way or the other, takes care to deny) that 
art was in its highest ascendancy in connexion vith 
religion, the author, leaving out every other elemen 
of the question, jumps at once to the conclusj 
that the religious subjects on which it exercisg 
itself, were the sole cause and spirit of its excellence 
But then, as we have hinted, the conclusion is ham. 
less, because it falls to the ground, before the 
weapons which he elsewhere furnishes for assailj 
the argument on which it is built. The soundnes 
and intelligence of our author's artistic views, his 
enlarged appreciation of the meanings and purposes 
of art, may be tested by the following exemplary 
passage—intended to annihilate the Dutch aj 
Flemish schools—“ It seems quite unintelligible 
how any one can like to have before him, continually, 
a representation of that which, in the original, would 
be disgusting. * * Who would wish to have for 
ever seated in his presence an exceedingly ugly, 
olive-coloured, wrinkled old woman, who was a pe 
fect stranger; and if no one would, what could 
induce any private gentleman to buy the portnit 
of Titian’s mother, painted by her son? If noon 
would like to see a loathsome satyress, with its dug 
trailing on the ground, what could induce any om 
to buy a picture of Rubens representing such a sub- 
ject, notwithstanding the magic of his colouring? If 
no one would like to have in his drawing-room, or 
even to see before its windows, a number of Dutch 
boors, who had drunk so much as to be filthy, what 
could induce any one to hang upon his walls the 
faithful representation of such a scene by Teniers?” 
—This sort of reasoning is so artistic and conclusive, 
that probably such of our readers as do not intend to 
buy the pamphlet may be glad to have one pasge 
more,—in which they will get a glimpse at certan 
of the author's literary opinions, introduced by way 
of illustration. “There isa certain kind of merit in 
the poems of Swift, and Little, and Burns; alll 
contend for is, that it is inferior to those of Dante 
or Milton. None can read the latter without being 
the better—none read the former without being the 
worse ; and Burns has effected for the operatives of 
Scotland what Voltaire did for the small wits of 
France. They who taste and feel with Dante ai 
Milton, and they who delight in the others, are two 
different classes: so are they who enjoy the Italia, 
and those who are pleased with the Flemish, 
painters, There is enough of spiritual power yet 
the Church of Rome, if it were but rightly put forth, 
to produce again works which should be worthy of 
its ancient greatness, notwithstanding the rubbish by 
which that power is oppressed; but there is n0 
enough power in Protestantism to put forth ay 
thing better than it does, for there never was ; andi 
never can have in its decrepitude that which it wanted 
in its prime."—We are grateful to the author, thi 
he has not confined this literary and critical excurss 
to the distinguished artist for whose benefit it wa 
originally intended. : 
On the Heat of Vapour, and on Atmospherica! 
Refractions, by J. W. Lubbock, Esq.—Sir John Lab 
bock, as he has come to be styled since this tract was 
written, is a splendid example of the falsehood of the 
old notion, that a commercial man must kno 
nothing, and stick to nothing but commerce. 
Treasurer of the Royal Society, and the Vice Char 
cellor of the University of London—author once # 
year, at least, of some tract on one of the highest qué 
tions of astronomy or physics—has heen for years! 
most active partner of a large and thriving banking 
and commercial esfablishment; and even more, 
that particular establishment which stood such am 
without falling, during the panic of 1825, as 8 
quoted for its severity. Poisson and others haves» 
posed the absolute heat to remain constant, while 
temperature varies, This hypothesis does not 9g 
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with observation ; and Sir J. Lubbock makes the 
accordance of theory and observation more close, by 
supposing the absolute heat also to receive an acces- 
sion proportional to the increase of temperature, and 
making deductions from that supposition. 

Memoir on the Countries about the Caspian and Aral 
Seas, by Carl Zimmerman. Translated by Capt. 
Morier, R.N., with a Map by John Arrowsmith._— 
We so recently noticed the original work of Carl 
Zimmerman (No. 664), that we have now only to 
announce the translation, which, with the accom- 
panying map, we recommend to the attention of all 
who are interested in the subject. 

Henry of Monmouth ; or the Field of Agincourt, by 
Major Michel. 3 vols.— Whether “ the darkness be 
jn our ain een” or not, certain it is that three trials 
and the third, according to the proverb, should pay 
for all) left us as we began, unable to get through 
this historical novel. It is not, we fully believe, in- 
ferior to many of its class: it is carefully written, and 
jn that gentlemanly style which befits the narrative 
of adventures on the tented field. But there is too 
much of every ingredient, save one, in it—too much 
history, too much adventure—too many ambuscades 
and disguises, and love-adventures :—the thing necd- 
ful is life, either in action or character. 

Wild Flowers from the Glens, by E. L. L.—This 
isa volume of unpretending sketches, illustrating the 
senery and traditions of the district called The 
Glens, (or Glynnes,) in the county of Antrim. It is 
obviously the work of an unpractised hand—and, we 
believe, of a lady; and an appeal is made for for- 
pearance, on the plea of circumstances of domestic 
sorrow and anxiety, which attended its composition. 
We have never understood what benefit authors can 
derive from even the success of appeals like these,— 
unless praise and blame were things optional with 





the critic, to give or to withhold—and conferring at | 
the same time, the merit or the dulness which they | 
proclaim. If the reviewer were a rabid being, like | 
the ogre of a fairy tale, whose ex-officio propensity 

it was to devour all the literary children that came 

in his way—or a power like the evil principle of the 

Manichzeans, to be appeased by prayers and offerings, | 
then there might be some reason in these attempts 
to deprecate his wrath, by personal, instead of literary | 
considerations. But if his office, rightly understood | 
and exercised, like that of the prophet, leaves him 
no power to approve or condemn but as he is in- 
structed—if like Balaam, he can give his curse or | 
blessing only as he is constrained,—the pleading of | 
a crowned Balak, or the yet more powerful one of a 
young and gentle woman, can have no influence 

with him. To make the mission of the reviewer | 
valuable to the cause of literature, it is in this im- 
passive spirit that it should be fulfilled. 


The Arithmetical and Commercial Dictionary, with | 
Practical Questions, §¢c., by W. Barnes.—Questions | 
of some sort are necessary exercises, and these are | 
as good as most we have seen. The Dictionary will | 
be found generally useful: it will help the pupil to | 
the meaning of the arithmetical and commercial terms 
used, respecting which we agree with Mr. Barnes he 
ought to be examined. | 

The London Almanack for 1841,—So far as a hasty 
examination will enable us to form an opinion, this | 
promises to be a very useful work. It contains a 
Calendar—a Peerage, existing, extinct, and dormant 
—a Baronetage—Orders of Knighthood—a list of 


Members of Parliament—Officers of Government— | 


Navy and Army Lists—County Authorities—Jus- 
tices of the Peace—Beneficed Clergy in each Parish 
—and numberless other matters which it would oc- 
cupy half a page to enumerate. 


List of New Books.—The Locomotive Engine Popularly 
Explained, by W. Templeton, with illustrations, 12mo. 5s. 
cl.—A Guide to Jewish History, 2nd edit. 18mo. 3s. hf-bd.— 
Mosheim’s Ecclesiastical History, by Soames, new edit. 
4 vols. 8vo. 52s. bds.—Allen’s Collectanea Latina, new edit. 
12mo. 3s. sheep.—Kemble’s Church Psalmody, 4to. 7s. 6d. 
swd., &s. Gd. cl.—The Christian Beacon, edited by the Rev. 
C. B. Tayler, Vol. IL. 8vo. 5s. cl—Hutton’s (the Rev. W. P.) 
Tribute of Song, 12mo. 3s. cl.—The Gospel Magazine for 


| 1340, Bvo. 7s. Gd. cl.—Stevens’s Help for the Disciples of 


Immanuel, 3rd edit. 8vo. 5s. 6d. bds.—A System of Arith- 
metic, by John Husband, lémo. Is. bd.—The Life of Beet- 
hoven, edited by 1. Moscheles, 2 vols. post 8vo. 21s. cl.— 
Jean's Practical Astronomy, 12mo. &s. Gd. cl.—The Mirror, 


| Vol. XXXVI. 8vo. 5s. 6d. bds.—Prince Albert's Alphabet 


for the Princess Royal, 12mo. 2s. Gd. plain, 4s. coloured.— 
Brewster’s Martyrs of Science, or Lives of Galileo, Kepler, 
Tycho Brahe, 12mo. 7s.cl.—Moorcroft and Trebeck’s Tra- 
vels, 2 vols. 8vo. 30s. cl.—Delamartine’s Souvenirs, &e. 
en Orient, abridged by J. Davenport, 12mo. 7s. cl.—The 
Peerage, Baronetage, and Knightage, &c. by C. R. Dodd, 
Esq. post 8vo. 9s. cl.—Dr. Granville’s Spas of England, 30 
illustrations, 1 vol. post 8vo. 15s. cl.—Wilkinson on En- 
gines of War, 8vo. 9s. cl.—Legends of Connaught, 8vo. 10s. 
cl.—Memoir of John Huss, translated by Miss Wyatt, fe. 
3s. Gd. cl.—-Bickersteth on the Restoration of the Jews, fe. 
bvo. Gs. el.—Vivia Perpetua, a Dramatic Poem, by Sarah 
I’. Adams, crown Svo. 6s. cl.—The Surveyor, Engineer, and 
Architect, Vol. I. 4to. 13s. Gd. el.—Gilbert’s Modern Atlas, 
Section L. Europe, 4to. 20s. bds.—Gilbert’s Map of London, 
l8imo. 2s. 6d. cl.—Phillips’s Triumphs of a Practical Faith, 


| Twelve Discourses, 2nd edit. 12mo. 4s. ¢l.—Bishop Andrew's 


NinetySix Sermons, Vol. L. 8vo. 10s. 6d. cl.—Habershon’s 
liistorical Exposition of the Apocalypse, post 8vo. 9s, cl.— 
Porter’s Prayers for Families, 18mo. Is. 3d. swd., 2s. Gd. bd. 
—The Spiritual Life, by the Rey. T. Griffiths, 5th edit. 
12mo. 5s. cl.—Bishop Cosin’s Collection of Private Devo- 
tions, 12th edit. royal 32mo. 5s. Gd. cl.—The Rev. John 
Davison’s Remains and Occasional Publications, 8vo. 15s. 
cl.—Pulpit Recollections, or Miscellaneous Sermons, by the 
Rey. Sir W. Dunbar, 8vo. 7s. cl.—Life of Christ, 18mo. new 
edit. 4s. cl.—Precept and Example, by the Author of 
* Patrick Welwood,’ 18mo. 2s. cl.—A Treatise on the Copy- 
right of Designs, from Printed Fragments, by J. E. Tennent, 
| Esq. crown 8vo. 5s. cl. —The Borough Court Rules, by P. 8. 
Carey, royal &vo. 5s. bds—Forsyth on Composition with 
| Creditors, 12mo. Gs. bds.—Seventh Report of the Royal 
Cornwall Polytechnic Institution, 8vo. 2s. 6d. swa. 
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29.962 
30.096 
29.304 
29.002 
29.308 
29.528 
29.696 
29.884 
29.706 
29.230 
28.864 
29.366 
29.550 


29.954 
30.088 
29.300 
28.998 
29.300 
29.520 
29.688 
29.878 
29.698 
29.224 
28.858 
29.358 
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29.370 | 29.364 
29.578 | 29.570 
29.654 | 29.648 
29.632) 29.626 
29.736 | 29.728 
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34.8 | 29.504 | 29.498 
35.0 | 29.334 | 29.326 
35.8 | 29.250 | 29.246 
36.6 | 29.664 | 29.656 
56.9 | 29.462 | 29.456 
43.0 | 29.616 | 29.608 
45.7 | 29.714 | 29.706 
29.812 | 29.804 | 42.7 | 29.886 | 29.878 
30.050 | 30.044 | 39.2| 30.106 | 30.098 
30.410 | 30.402 | 35.6 | 30.384 | 30.376 
30.396 | 30.388 | 37.2 30.256 | 30.250 
30.084 | 30.076 | 40.0| 30.116 | 30.108 
29.796 | 29.790 | 39.6 | 29.860 | 29.854 
5| 30.350 | 30.342 36.6 | 30.274 30.266 

30.000 | 29.992 38.7 , 29.996 | 29.988 
30.050 30.044 42.2 30.154 30.148 
30.322 | 30.314 41.9 | 30.282 |30.274 
30.202 30.196 | 42.2 30.204 |30.198 
30.282 | 30.274 | 42.6 | 30.256 | 30.248 
30.210 | 30.202 | 42.7 | 30.204 | 30.198 | 
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37.8 | 29.910 | 29.904 | 39.2 
40.0 30.108 |30.100 | 40.7 
40.5 | 29.168 | 29.164 | 40.5 
36.9 29.050 | 29.042 | 36.3 
35.0 | 29.322 | 29.314 | 35.4 
33.2 | 29.568 | 29.560 | 33.0 
29.7 | 29.704 | 29.696 | 29.3 
27.7 | 29.872 | 29.864 | 27.3 
24.2 29.594 |29.586.26.6 
28.2| 29.128 | 29.122 | 29.8 
31.9 | 28.850 28.844 | 33.8 
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01.7 | 35.2|33.3 
00.5 |34.8|35.5 
00.9 | 37.4 | 44.6 
01.4 | 47.4/51.3 
01.4 | 46.8 | 47.7 
01.2 | 35.5 | 36.7 
02.1 | 34.3| 33.7 
Frozen 29.8 | 38.8 
| 02.0 34.5) 40.5 
01.7 | 39.3} 41.0 
02.4 | 36.7 | 25.0 
31 | 01.9 31.5 | 37.5 | 
35 | 01.4 42.7 47.3 | 
40 | 01.5 47.3| 49.3 
36 | 01.9 37.8 | 43.8 | 
37 | 01.8 37.7) 43.4| 36.0/44.8 
37 j02.1 40.2| 40.3 | 37.9) 44.2 
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37.5 |44.2 |. 
40.0 45.5 
36.0 | 44.8 
29.8 | 38.7 
30.0 | 36.3 
28.3 | 34.4 
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14.9 | 21.4 
22.2) 32.8 
32.8 | 37.7 
33.0 | 37.2 
32.8 | 38.0 
34.0) 39.2 
33.3 | 37.2 
33.6 | 38.2 
37.0/ 51.8 
46.7 | 52.3 
35.0 | 48.7 
32.6| 37.8 
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34.3 | 44.7 
36.0 | 42.0 
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Overcast—deposition—brisk wiod throughout the day, as also evening. 


Fine—light clouds—brisk wind throughout the day. Ev. Overcast. 
A.M, Overcast—light wind and snow—very high wind throughout 
the night.# P.M. Lt. clds. & wind. Ev, Fine & ate, gees 2 frost. 
sA.M. Thick fog—white frost. P.M, Overcast—light snow and 
( wiod. Evening, Overcast—light snow and frost. 
fA.M. Fine—light clouds—brisk wind, P.M, Overcast—light snow 
\_ —brisk wind. Evening, Continued snow, 

A.M. Ovet.—sharp frost. P.M. Fine—It.clds. Ev. Ovct.—sharp frost. 
/ A.M. Fine—light clouds—sbarp frost. P.M. Thick haze—sharp frost. 
\ Evening, Cloudy and frosty. 
fA.M. Thick fog—light snow—sharp frost, P.M. Overcast—sharp 
\ frost, Evening, Moonlight—sharp frost. 

(A.M. Light fog—sharp frost. P.M. Fine—light clonds and wind— 
L_ slight thaw. Ev, Overcast—It. snow—sharp frost. (thaw. 

A.M. Ovct.—snow during night. P.M. Ovct.—thaw. Ev. Ovet.—rapid 
{A.M. Overcast—continued thaw—light wind. P.M. Fine—light 
\ clouds, Evening, Cloudy. : q 
fA.M. Lightly overcast—light wind, P.M, Fine—light clouds. 
t Evening, Frosty—light fog. 

A.M. Light fog—rain and wind. P.M. Overcast—It. snow. Ev. Thaw. 
sOvercast, with occasional falls of snow, with brisk wind throughout 
t theday. Evening, Continued snow—brisk wind. 

Fine—light clouds & wind throughout the day. Ev. Overcast—thaw. 
jOvercast—light rain and wind uearly the whole of the day, as also 
L_ the evening. 

A.M. Fine—light clouds and wind, P.M, Cloudy—light wind. 
{ Evening, The same. 4 

fA.M, Overcast—slight rain and wind, P.M, Cloudy—light wind, 
t__ Evening, Overcasi—slight rain. 

A.M. Ovet,—It. fog & wind, P.M, Ovet.—fine rain. Ev. Light snow. 
jA.M. Cloudy—brisk wind. P.M. Fine—light clouds. Evening, 
\ Fine and starlight. 
fA.M. Lightly en frost. P.M. Fine—light clouds. 

Evening, Fine and starlight. 
fAM. Fine—light clone ant wind. P.M. Cloudy—light wind. 
LU Evening, Overcast—light rain. i 

Fine—light clouds and wind throughout the day. Ev. Overcast, 
fA.M, Fine—light clouds and _wind—shorily before 12 o’clock, snow 
1 storm, with bh. wind, P.M. Ovet.—h, wind, Ev, Fine & starlight. 
“ine—light clouds and wind throughout the day. Evening, Overcast. 

mc M. Overcast—deposition—light wind, P.M. Fine—light clouds. 
t Evening, Overcast. 

A.M. Light fog and wind. P.M. Fine—It. clouds, Ev, Fine & starlight. 
(A.M, Light fog and wind. P.M, Cloudy—light wind, Evening, 

Fine and starlight. 
tAM. Fine—light clouds and wind. P.M. Cloedy—light wind. 
i Evening, Cloudy. 

A.M. Light fog & wind. P.M, Overcast—light rain. Ev. The same. 
jOvercast—light rain, snow, and fog, nearly the whole of the day. 
1 Evening, Overcast—light rain, snow, and wind. 








| age) pes ~ | aa. 
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~ 9 AM. 
Mean Barometer corrected .....teesee -{ F. 29.767 .. 29.748 


3 P.M. 
C. 29.759 .. 29.739 


wo.) 








Note.—The daily observations are recorded just as they are read off fromthe scale, without the application of any correction whatever. 


* On Sunday, the 3rd of January, a few minutes before 7 a.m., the wind increased much, accompanied by a very heavy shower of hail, snow, and rain, with loud thunder, and 

Yety vivid lightning. The lightning had a very purplish appearance. The storm continued for the space of twelve to fourteen minutes, after which it became perfectly calm. At 

4M. the barometer was much depressed, having fallen nearly an inch from the previous afternoon. It stood thus on the 2nd, at 3 P.m., F, 30.108, C, 30.100; and on the 3rd, at 
74m, B. 29.324, C, 29.318; and it continued falling until the following day, when at 3 P.m. it began to rise.—J. D. R. 
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ON A LATE IMMERSION. 
Long life, and hard frosts, to the fortunate Prince ! 
And for many a skating may Providence spare him! 
For, surely, his accident served to evince 
That the Queen dearly loved, tho’ the ice couldn’t bear 
him?! T. H. 





OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP. 


Many reasons have been assigned for the univer- 
sally admitted poverty of the Exhibition at the 
British Institution : one, that several of the younger 
members of the Academy and newly-elected Asso- 
ciates acted under orders from the whipper-in of the 
Academy, to hold back for a strong Exhibition of that 
body on the first Monday in May, and that they were 
thus deterred from sending ;—another, that several 
of the callow birds were afraid of spreading their 
wings before Easter, and of appearing to come into 
competition for the four 502, prizes with their more 
established brethren of the brush. It is easier to 
assign reasons, than to maintain them. To our think- 
ing, the simple fact that three hundred pictures were 
refused, is a proof that there was no unwillingness 
among the large body of artists to compete for the 
prizes ; while it says little for true art that so many 
were rejected, when so large a number of inferior pic- 
tures have found admittance. If Art be on the growth 
in this country, it is, we fear, a sickly growth, result- 
ing from rulesand academies, not from anearnest study 
of nature—a growth to be calculated by production, 
not merit—a forced and unnatural growth—a trade 
epely he Vanity Fair; a consequence of unnatural 
stimulants, hot-bed influences, and the silly vanity of 
silly people, who have been taught by trading quacks 
that “sketches” and “ drawings” are works of art ; 
that pictures make a room look “so pretty”; and that 
to buy was to become “a patron,” and manifest a 
refined and superior taste; influences which Associ- 
ations and Art-Unions only tend mischievously to 
increase, unless sound judgment be manifested in the 
distribution of their funds—influences which, unless 
resolutely opposed, will reduce Art to the level, 
or below the level, of upholstery and decorative 
house-painting. These, we know, are unpalatable 
truths; but it is high time to enforce them, when 
three hundred pictures are returned from the Insti- 
tution ; and yet the vast majority of the selected are, 
it is admitted by all parties, a disgrace to British 

However, to sweeten this bitter paragraph, and 
to conclude somewhat more in the spirit of the age, 
we may observe, that rumour has not been idle in 
allotting the prizes, and has named Messrs. Stone, 
Cooke, Von Holst, and Simson, as the successful 
artists. To us, it appears by no means improbable, 
that the prizes will not be awarded at all; and cer- 
tainly the withholding them, or some of them, on 
this occasion, would greatly tend to raise them here- 
after as honorary distinctions, and not reduce their 
pecuniary value. 

At the election on Wednesday last, Mr. Hard- 
wicke and Mr. David Roberts were elected members, 
and Mr. John Chalon an Associate, of the Royal 
Academy.—The meeting of the Graphic Society, on 
the same evening, was a very dull affair. 

At the meeting of the Committee of the Literary 
Fund on Wednesday, Sir Henry Ellis, the Trea- 
surer, announced, that the Archbishops of Canter- 
bury and York, and the Bishop of London, acting as 
trustees of the Cholmondeley Charities, had present- 
ed a donation of 100/. to the Literary Fund. Thanks 
Were unanimously voted to the trustees for their 
munificent encouragement, and for the honourable 
testimony thus borne to the character and usefulness 
of the Society. 

A work is announced, as in preparation, by Mr. 
P. L. Simmonds, entitled ‘The History and Statistics 
of the British and Foreign Newspaper Press.’ The 
exact nature of the work we cannot, of course, fore- 
know, and may therefore observe, that a history of 
the newspaper press, written in a large and philoso- 
phic spirit, would be a work of great interest and 
value; and the statistics, as it is called, would form 
an important branch of the general inquiry: but a 
mere bald account of each existing newspaper, its 
politics, principles, and extent of sale, would be 
valueless, even if it could be compiled with accuracy, 
except as a guide to advertisers. 

Letters have been received from Dr, Willshire, 





dated Marocco, Dec. 15, 1840;—the following are 
the more interesting extracts:— 

“The Vice Consul at Swearah, despatched the 
letter, of which I was the bearer, from Lord Palmer- 
ston to Mr. Hay, H.M. Consul General at Tangier, 
asking permission from the Sultan for me to travel 
in his dominions, and expressing my particular de- 
sire to travel through the mountainous districts, 
taking a route from the capital of Marocco along the 
base of the great range of the Atlas to Tangier, 
as, from the nature of the climate and country, 
it would most probably be in these situations my 
desires would be more amply fulfilled. The Sultan’s 
answer was to the following effect—‘ that the in- 
habitants of these regions were wild as the beasts ; 
that they were ignorant, barbarous, composed of 
numerous tribes, speaking a diversity of tongues; 
that they could not distinguish between a Christian 
friend and a Christian foe ; that all Christians would 
be in jeopardy amongst them; that he could insure 
me no safety there, and that therefore he could 
not allow me to go; but that I might proceed to 
Marocco, and that the authorities there would give 
me permission and protection to go where they might 
think it proper and convenient.’ This answer at 
once put an end to all hopes of travelling within the 
district of the hills, as neither the Sultan’s permission 
nor his protection could be had, both of which are 
absolutely necessary for a Christian travelling in this 
land of sun and sand. But to return to Swearah— 
having arrived in the month of August (and necessity 
was my master), I entered the country at a time 
when all was scorched up—sand, sand, sand, barren- 
ness, barrenness, barrenness ; so that my hopes rest- 
ed on the rain, which was expected in about eight 
weeks time, and when all would be clothed in a 
mantle of green and beauty. In the meantime, 
however, I made some excursions near the city, 
along the banks of the Wadel Gored, a river laid 
down as taking its rise near Maskoratan, and falling 
into the sea about three quarters of an hour's ride 
from Swearah. Along the river, half an hour’s ride 
from its source, the Nerium oleander, a Lavandula, 
Statice, and Aquilegia, were all that was to be seen 
in flower, and these in a few weeks’ time passed off. 
Land turtles, wild ducks, numerous smaller birds, 
chameleons, and foxes were seen ; and I was told that 
hyenas and leopards probably might be found higher 
up. The ornithologist, I think, would be more 
amply rewarded than a naturalist following any other 
branch of study. I made excursions likewise to the 
heights above the Wadel Gored. Here the Eleo- 
dendron argan grows in abundance, but it had passed 
flowering, and the fruit does not ripen till about 
March ; amongst the rigid spiny dwarf trees of this 
plant, a Statice was alone to be found. There was a 
species of leafless Euphorbia, however, which seems 
to be a denizen of almost every place where nothing 
else was to be seen but stone or sand. I left 
Swearah on the 16th of November, and through the 
whole five days’ journey a Ranunculaceous plant was 
all that was seen in flower, and this only in one par- 
ticular spot. On the second day’s journey the ther- 
mometer stood at 88° Fah. under the shade of an 
argan tree, before noon. Whilst at Swearah I saw 
the fruit of the Cactus opuntia, Ficus Carica (green), 
species of arbutus, water-melons, grapes, walnuts, 
and pomegranates in abundance. These were daily 
eaten, along with tomatas and the betel-john. At 
Marocco, oranges, citrons, limes, sweet lemons, 
the fruit of a quercus, in other words a long narrow 
acorn, with the flavour of a Spanish chestnut, dates, 
&c. are now plentiful. Radishes grow to an enormous 
size, and these, with the kershuff, are more eaten 
than any vegetable. I have seen the Imperial gar- 
dens at Marocco. Palms (the date chiefly), olives, 
oranges, sweet-lemons, citrons, limes, pomegranates, 
roses, violets, and narcissi, together with pay of 
saffron and southernwood, are the chief inhabitants 
of these pleasant places in the hot capital of Barbary. 
In travelling from Swearah to Maramma, the Cha- 
mcerops humilis covers all the hills like brushwood, 
but very dwarf. Near here antelopes are found in 
numbers, but they are shy. To-morrow I leave 
Marocco for Tasremoot, and afterwards proceed from 
Tasremoot to Oureka, but must return again to Ma- 
rocco, as the authorities insist on it. They have re- 
fused me permission to cross the Atlas, to go to the 
capital of Suse, the richest province of the empire, 





as no one at present is safe upon the road ; the tribes 
are in open rebellion, and all is in confusion, 

I return to Marocco, it is my present intention to 
to Saffre.” . 

Letters from Naples state, that on the night Gf the 
4th—5th instant, the town of Reggio was ravaged 
an earthquake, which has destroyed the cathedm| 
and five other churches, three chapels, the palace of 
the provincial government, the Palace of Justice, be 
sides many other public buildings, and nearly all the 
private houses in the town. Not more than ten @ 
a dozen lives are known to have been lost, but about 
three hundred persons were wounded ; and the inh. 
bitants were driven out, amid the inclemencies of the 
season, to such shelter as tents and cabins, hastily 
constructed, could supply. Shocks of earthquake wer 
felt, at the same moment, in Messina, which haye 
likewise done considerable damage ; and the cal. 
mity has been attributed to the failure of the erup. 
tion which has been so long expected from Vesuviug 
(as we have more than once announced), but all 
symptoms of which have recently and suddenly dig. 
appeared. Subsequent letters speak of shocks in 
various other places. 

While speaking of the ‘ Soirées Opératiques’ last 
week, and of the characteristics which distinguished 
good management from bad, as applied to operas with 
English text, we did not advert to another attempt, 
which will decide the truth or falsehood of our prin. 
ciples. This will be made by Mr. Balfe, who announces 
his intention of opening the English Opera Hous 
on the 6th of March, “ for the production of operas 
by the most eminent composers both English and 
Foreign,”—to commence with a new work of his own 
and Donizetti's ‘ Betly,—and to perform with a 
complete orchestra, led by Mr. Loder, and a chorus of 
sixty voices. Such is the whole amount of promi 
in his programme, from the modesty of which ve 
argue more than from the pretension of many a 
former document. The vapouring patriotism which 
has figured in advertisements and been spoken in pro- 
logues on similar occasions, is always repulsive to us; 
and inquiry has in part justified our auguries, by dis 
covering many sensible purposes and _ satisfactory 
arrangements in the new management. The prin- 
cipal soprano of the company is to be Madame Balfe; 
and if half the provincial praise this lady has received 
since she has appeared in English parts on the stage 
be deserved, the engagement is as judicious as na 
tural. For tenors, we are to have Mr. Wilson and 
Mr. Barker ; for basses, Mr. Phillips and Mr. Stretton. 
The company has already begun its rehearsals,—Mr, 
Barnett’s opera is the second work to be given, and 
several one-act operettas translated from the French 
as after-pieces. ‘There will be only four performances 
a week ; and a subscription list has been opened for 
boxes and season-tickets, which is already reported 
to be in a satisfactory condition. There seems tobe, 
in short, some plan of operation and some elements 
of permanence in Mr. Balfe’s managerial speculation. 
We are sure that only vigorous impartiality and 
judgment in the selection of the new works he is 
to bring forward, and a resolute maintenance o 
evenness and finish in performance, are required to 
draw the public to his theatre ; for we repeat once 
more, that we have never seen any work or under 
taking well conceived or well carried out denied its 
reward in England. 

Since we ventured a few hints to the Philharmonic 
directors, a German correspondent has sent us the 
programme of four of the Leipsic Subscription Con- 
certs, to which, by a very simple means, great interest 
is given. The concerts in question form a historical 
series: the first being devoted to Bach and Handel 
—the second to Haydn—the third to Mozart—the 
fourth to Beethoven. Each is to comprise an over 
ture, a violin quartett or trio, a symphony, @ 
vocal chorus, and an air or concerted piece for 
voices. Judiciously managed,—and for this there 
is a guarantee in the place,—nothing could be 
more welcome than such a series.—Beyond 
engagements of M. Vieuxtemps and Madame Dorut 
Gras, we have not heard of any arrangements for 
the coming season at our own Classical Concert: 
“ great efforts,” however, on the part of the Director 
are announced in all the papers.—A miscellaneous 
musical rumour or two may be here despatched: 
one, that Mr. Edward Taylor has received the scott 
of Spohr’s‘ Fall of Babylon,’ the new oratorio be 
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spoken for the Norwich Festival of 1842 ;—another, 
that Mdlle. Lowe appears to have pleased the Pari- 
sians less than she intended, and that it is probable 
she may return to her own enthusiastic admirers at 
Berlin. There is a possibility, however, of her sing- 
ing at Drury Lane in the course of the season, for 
now we are told that the German Opera is going to 
appear there—As to Her Majesty’s Theatre, ru- 
mours are so countless, and M. Laporte’s silence so 
complete, that it is questionable still whether we are 
to have an opera with a ballet or an opera with a 


jot ! 

The French Academy, at its meeting of the 28th 
instant, made an unsuccessful attempt to fill up the 
chair of the late M. de Bonald, by three successive 
serutinies to determine the election between MM. 
Ballanche, Ancelot, and Kératry. The absolute 
majority required was 17, the voters heing 32; and 
the real contest iay between Messrs. Ballanche and 
Ancelot,—the former of whom twice obtained 15 
yotes, and the latter had on one occasion 16. The 
election has been postponed for a month.—The 
Academy of Moral and Political Sciences has named 
as Corresponding Members in its section of Political 
Economy, MM. Porter and Alban de Villeneuve, 
and in its Historical section, the historian of the 
Popes, Léopold Ranke. 

A society of architects has just been formed in the 
French capital, having as its “leading objects, to 
unite within a common circle those architects who 
present the necessary guarantees,—and to study 
questions of art and practice, viewed principally 
with relation to public and private interests.” At 
the head of their list, they have placed, as an act of 
gratitude and respect, the name of the late M. Huyot, 
Member of the Institute,—who, just before his un- 
timely death, had accepted the presidency of the 
preparatory committee, charged with the formation 
of the Society. 

The Minister of Public Instruction in France is 
said to have given an order that drawings shall be 
made of the windows of the cathedral at Mons, and 
lithographed copies sent to every numismatic society 
in France—the object being to assist the learned in 
such matters, in their researches on the subject of 
the coinage system of that country. These windows, 
it appears, painted about the thirteenth century, 
represent different scenes connected with the fabrica- 
tion of money at that period. In one compartment, 
workmen are busied in placing the coins in, or with- 
drawing them from the machine for stamping them 
—in another the assayers are weighing them—and 
ina third, the money-changers are come in search 
of the newly-coined pieces. Around, are tables 
covered with shovels and vases full of coin. 

The French papers announce more than one 
vacancy occasioned by death in the ranks of literature 
and science. The University has lost one of its most 
distinguished members, in the person of M. Francois 
Noel, Inspector General of Public Instruction, to 
Which office he was appointed by Napoleon, when 
First Consul. While on this subject, we may men- 
tion, that the vacancies occasioned by the deaths of 
Herr Wilken, Royal Librarian at Berlin, Mr. Prin- 
tep, the Secretary to the Asiatic Society of Calcutta, 
and Sir Spencer Stanhope, in the ranks of the 
Foreign Corresponding Members of the Academy of 
Inscriptions and Belles Lettres, have been filled up 
respectively by the names of Herr Kosegarten, Pro- 
fessor of Arabic in the University of Greifswald, 
Herr Lassen, Professor of Sanscrit at Bonn, and Mr. 
Gaisford, the Oxford Professor. 





BRITISH INSTITUTION, PALL MALL. 

The Gallery for the EXHIBITION and SALE of the Works 
of BRITISH ARTISTS is OPEN DAILY, from Ten in the Morn- 
ing till Five in the Evening. Admission, Is.; Catalogue, ls. 

WILLIAM BARNARD, Keeper. 
: DIORAMA, REGENT’S PARK, 
Will POSITIVELY be CLOSED on SATURDAY NEXT, the 20th, 
yNEW EXHIBITION, representing THE SHRINE OF THE 
PAL r'Y at Bethlehem, painted by M. Rénoux, from a 
Sketch made on the spot by David Roberts, Esq. A.R.A., in 1839. 

The spectator may almost suppose himself in the very birth- 
| J of the Saviour.”—Times. Also, ‘THE CORONATION of 
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Victoria in Westminster Abbey, by M. Bouton. Open 
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Under the Patronage of Her MAJESTY and His Royal 
Highoess Prince ALBERT.—The ROYAL GALLERY of PRAC- 
TICAL SCIENCE, ApgLAIpE-sTRKET, West STRAND.— 
The principle of the Oxy-hydrogen Light is more extensively 
applied at this Institution than at others, in the exhibition of 
various beautiful sogientions of Optical principles, by means of 
Mr. E. M.Clarke’s Polariscope, Biscenascope, Microscope, &c. ; 
the Pyreidotrope, Steam-Gun, Living Electrical Kel, and other 
most complete and extensive Magnetical and Electrical Appa- 
ratus; innumerable Specimens of novel applications of Science 

o the Arts, Music, Paintings, Statuary, Models of Buildings, 
&c.— Admittance, ls. ; Catalogues, 6d. Children under fourteen 
years of age, 6¢.—Open from half-pastTen till Five daily. 


THE THAMES TUNNEL 
is OPEN every day, (except Sundays), from Nine o'clock in 
the Morning until Six, p.m.—Admittance Is. each. Entrance, 
on the Surrey side of the River, close to Rotherhithe Church. 
The Tunne! is brilliantly lighted with gas. Visitors can now 
walk under the entire breadth of the River, and approach the 
SHIELD, WHICH IS ADVANCED TO WITHIN LIMITS OF HIGH 
Water Mark at Wappina. 
Compan 9 Office, 
Walbrook Suildings, Walbrook, 
Feb. 1841. 


SCIENTIFIC AND LITERARY 


ROYAL SOCIETY, 

Abstract of papers read at recent meetings :— 

Supplement to a paper ‘On the Theoretical Ex- 
planation of an apparent new Polarity in Light,’ by 
George 13. Airy, Esq., M.A., Astronomer Royal.— 
In a paper published in the second part of the 
Philosophical Transactions for 1840, the author 
explained, on the undulatory theory of light, the 
phenomena observed by Sir David Brewster, and 
apparently indicating a new polarity in light. That 
explanation was founded on the assumption that 
the spectrum was viewed out of focus ; an assump- 
tion which corresponded with the observation of the 
author and of other persons, But the author having, 
since the publication of that memoir, been assured 
by Sir David Brewster that the phenomenon was 
most certainly observed with great distinctness when 
the spectrum was viewed so accurately in focus that 
many of Frauenhofer’s finer lines could be seen, he 
has continued the theoretical investigation for that 
case, which had been omitted in the former memoir, 
namely, when the spectrum is viewed in focus; and 
he has arrived at a result, which appears completely 
to reconcile the seemingly conflicting statements, and 
to dispel the obscurity in which the subject had 
hitherto been enveloped. 

* Description of a Percussion Shell to explode at 
the bottom of the Sea,’ by Captain J. Norton.—An 
iron tube, like the barrel of a musket, is screwed into 
a shell of any size, water-tight. A rod of iron, about 
half a pound in weight and a foot in length, is sus- 
pended within the tube, by means of a split quill 
passing through a hole in the upper end of the rod, 
the other end being armed with a percussion-cap. 
The mouth of the tube is closed with a screw lid,also 
water-tight. Tin or brass wings being attached to 
the upper end of the tube will keep it in a vertical 
position during its descent to the bottom of the sea ; 
and the shock on its striking the bottom will cause 
the bar of iron within the tube to fall, and produce 
the percussion and explosion. Should it be found 
difficult to make the shell water-proof, I am satisfied 
that percussion powder made from silver will explode 
by friction or percussion even when mixed with water. 

‘Description of the Electro-magnetic Clock,’ by 
C. Wheatstone, Esq.—The object of the apparatus 
is stated by the author to be that of enabling a single 
clock to indicate exactly the same time in as many 
different places, distant from each other, as may be 
required. Thus, in an astronomical observatory, 
every room may be furnished with an instrument, 
simple in its construction, and therefore little liable 
to derangement, and of trifling cost, which shall in- 
dicate the time, and heat dead seconds audibly, with 
the same precision as the standard astronomical 
clock with which it is connected ; thus obviating the 
necessity of having several clocks, and diminishing 
the trouble of winding up and regulating them 
separately. In like manner, in public offices and 
large establishments, one good clock will serve the 
purpose of indicating the precise time in every part 
of the building where it may be required, and an 
accuracy insured which it would be difficult to obtain 
by independent clocks, even putting the difference 
of cost out of consideration. Other cases in which 
the invention might be advantageously employed 
were also mentioned. In the electro-magnetic clock, 
which was exhibited in action in the apartments of 
the Society, all the parts employed in a clock for 
maintaining and regulating the power are entirely 
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dispensed with. It consists simply of a face with 
its second, minute, and hour hands, and of a train of 
wheels which communicate motion from the arbor 
of the second’s hand to that of the hour hand, in the 
same manner as in an ordinary clock train; a small 
electro-magnet is caused to act upon a peculiarly 
constructed wheel (scarcely capable of being de- 
scribed without a figure) placed on the second’s 
arbor, in such manner that whenever the temporary 
magnetism is either produced or destroyed, the wheel, 
and consequently the second’s hand, advances a 
sixtieth part of its revolution. It is obvious, then, 
that if an electric current can be alternately estab- 
lished and arrested, each resumption and cessation 
lasting for a second, the instrument now described, 
although unprovided with any internal maintaining 
or regulating power, would perform all the usual 
functions of a perfect clock. The manner in which 
this apparatus is applied to the clocks, so that the 
movements of the hands of both may be perfectly 
simultaneous, is the following. On the axis which 
carries the scape-wheel of the primary clock a small 
disc of brass is fixed, which is first divided on its 
circumference into sixty equal parts; each alternate 
division is then cut out and filled with a piece of 
wood, so that the circumference consists of thirty 
regular alternations of wood and metal. An ex 
tremely light brass spring, which is screwed to a 
block of ivory or hard wood, and which has no con- 
nexion with the metallic parts of the clock, rests b 
its free end on the circumference of the disc. 
copper wire is fastened to the fixed end of the spring, 
and proceeds to one end of the wire of the electro- 
magnet; while another wire attached to the clock- 
frame is continued until it joins the other end of 
that of the same electro-magnet. A constant voltaic 
battery, consisting of a few elements of very small 
dimensions, is interposed in any part of the circuit. 
By this arrangement the circuit is periodically made 
and broken, in consequence of the spring resting for 
one second on a metal division, and the next second 
on a wooden division. The circuit may be extended 
to any length; and any number of electro-magnetic 
instruments may be thus brought into sympathetic 
action with the standard clock. It is only necessary 
to observe, that the force of the battery and the pro- 
portion between the resistances of the electro-magnetic 
coils and those of the other parts of the circuit, 
must, in order to produce the maximum effect with 
the least expenditure of power, be varied to suit 
each particular case. In the concluding part of the 
paper, the author points out several other and very 
different methods of effecting the same purpose; and 
in particular one in which Faraday’s magneto-electric 
currents are employed, instead of the current pro- 
duced by a voltaic battery: he also describes a modi- 
fication of the sympathetic instrument, calculated to 
enable it to act at great distances with a weaker 
electric current than if it were constructed on the 
plan first described. 





GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY. 

Feb, 8.—G. B. Greenough, Esq., President, in the 
chair, 

1. Some account of the Frozen Soil in North 
America, by Mr. George Bramston, communicated 
by Dr. Richardson, with some remarks of his own on 
the subject generally, and on Mr, Bramston’s experi- 
ments in particular, was read. 

Mr. Bramston says, that in consequence of the 
printed communication from Dr. Richardson, he has 
endeavoured to obtain what information he could on 
the subject of frozen soil. His experiments were 
made at Martin’s Falls, Albany River, thirty miles 
below Gloucester, and about 300 feet above the level 
of the sea, on the confines of the great basin of 
James’ Bay, an immense extension of the older cal- 
careous strata. Between Martin’s Falls and the 
coast, the bed of the river is composed of limestones 
and clays, both yielding extinct genera of shells; 
while in passing up the stream to the interior, there 
is little to be seen but gneiss and greenstone schists, 
with a mixture here and there of fossil granit rocks, 
The fossils of the neighbourhood are principally of 
the genera Spirifer, Producta, Terebratula, and im- 
pressions of Trilobites, the former of these in excel- 
lent preservation. The thermometer used by Mr, 
Bramston in his experiments was a mercurial one, 
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was taken immediately before and after each obser- 
vation of the temperature of the soil by the same in- 
strument. The first observation made was on the 
19th of September 1839, at three different spots, in 
a place thirty feet above the level of the river; the 
temperature of the air being 57° Fahr., that of the 
soil at (a) 6 inches from the surface, was 484°; at 18 
inches 444°. At (b) 6 inches below the surface, the 
temperature was 52°; at 18 in. 474°; and at 22 in. 
45°. At(c), a hundred paces from (a), and at 6 
inches below the surface, the temperature was 48}°; 
at 18 in. 444°. At these several extreme depths Mr. 
Bramston was interrupted by water. The second 
experiment was made on the 28th of September. 
The temperature in the shade of the wood being 35°, 
that of the soil on the banks of the river was as fol- 
lows :—At the depth of 8 in. 37°; at 18 in. 39°; at 
30 in. 414°; at 36 in. 42°; at 50 in. 423°; and at 
60 in. 43°. The third observation was made on the 
30th of September, 24 feet above the river; the 
temperature in the shade being 35°, that of the soil 
was—at 10 in. 35°; at 20 in. 354°; at 24 in. 37°; 
at 36 in. 384°; at 42 in. 404°; at 48 in. 414; at 60 
in. 414°; at 72 in. 413°,—these last three wet; at 
78 in, 42°. At the conclusion of this observation the 
thermometer in the shade stood at 47°; and upon 
opening our vault, says Mr. Bramston, and leaving it 
there, it fell to 42°, 

The fourth observation made was on the 2nd of 
December. The thermometer in the shade stood at 
82°; when sunk into the loose earth, at the bottom 
of a potato vault, it stood at 42$°. Six more obser- 
vations were made in the same vault as follows: — 


; Temperature Temperature of 
Observation. Date. in the shade. potato vault. 


» BS ice. Doe BM, 1600...00 38° Fahr. 
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This vault is covered with five or six feet of earth, 
has rather a southern aspect, and the entrance in 


winter is blocked up with hay. On the 11th of April 
a hole was dug, when the men employed reached a 
depth of six feet in solidly frozen gravelly loam 
without coming to thawed earth. A thermometer 
plunged into the loose fragments stood at 41° Fahr. 


In the air it was slightly higher. On the 14th of 
May, men who were employed in digging penetrated 
through twenty inches of frozen crust, and then came 
to loose sand and gravelly loam perfectly thawed. 
This spot was only 100 paces distant from the place 
of trial of the 11th of April, but the circumstances 
were such as to account for the facts. In the month 
of October, 1836, a man employed in raising pine 
roots could not succeed in one case, being arrested 
at the depth of twenty-four inches by solid ice and 
frozen earth, which must have existed of course all 
the year round. 

From these observations, says Mr. Bramston, it is 
pretty evident that we have a portion of our soil, at 
a slight depth, permanently frozen, but that in situa- 
tions exposed to the sun, and in particular soils, the 
earth is thoroughly thawed during the summer. 
Were I to offer an opinion of my own, he adds, I 
would say that the line where the frost under the 
surface begins to become permanent, may run near 
the coast between Equan River and Cape Henrietta 
Maria, crossing the Severn River, and then pursuing 
a north-westerly course along the Upper Mississippi, 
and approaching the Rocky Mountains by that part 
of Peace River which lies between Smoky River and 
Finlay’s Fork. To the westward of the mountains 
the climate, from the neighbourhood of the Pacific, 
or some other cause, is milder than on this side. Our 
summer months are warmer than along the coast of 
the Bay ; the great body of sea water with masses of 
floating ice keeping all cool in that quarter. In ad- 
vancing farther into the interior, the rise of tempera- 
ture evidently increases, as is proved by numerous 
facts. Although in winter we have the cold of Russia, 
in July and August we enjoy the climate of Germany 
and of the north of France. The plains of the Co- 
lumbia, and the extensive tract of country lying 
between them and California, with the exception of 
120 miles next the coast, possess a very arid atmo- 
sphere, and a much milder climate in winter, than 
the same parallels on the eastern side of the con- 
tinent, It may be remarked, that the ground is 





almost entirely of volcanic origin. Dr. Richardson 
states that observations had already been made in 
1835 and 1836, and, among others, that on the 2nd 
and 3rd of September, 1835, a pit had been dug at 
the mouth of Albany River, in lat. 524° N., long. 82° 
W., about thirty miles below the place where Mr. 
Bramston’s observations were made. This pit, which 
was sunk in a stiff brown clay soil, showed 15 inches 
of thawed soil on the surface, 3 feet 7 inches of frozen 
clay, and 2 inches of clay so hard that it required to 
be cut with an ice chisel. This, says Dr. Richardson, 
isa much more unequivdcal indication of a perma- 
nently frozen stratum of soil than was observed by 
Mr. Bramston higher up the river; and the difference 
may be attributed to the masses of floating ice, which 
remaining undissolved nearly the whole summer on 
the western side of James’s Bay, lower the mean 
temperature of the coast. Prof. Forbes has shown 
that warmth is propagated slowly and progressively 
by conduction from the surface to the inferior strata 
of the earth, and that consequently the summer heats 
have long passed before their effect on the subsoil 
has attained its maximum depth. He has also stated, 
that there is a depth at which the annual range (or 
difference of the effect of summer’s heat and winter's 
cold) disappears, and where consequently, at places 
whose mean heat is under 32° Fahr., the subsoil is 
permanently frozen downwards, until it begins to 
thaw under the influence of the interior heat of the 
earth,—i. e., if the theory of the existence of an in- 
ternal source of heat be correct. Within the limits, 
however, of the extreme annual range for any con- 
siderable epoch, there must be variations, caused by 
the inequality of the seasons; and the results of a 
severe winter, followed by a cold summer, may be 
detected several seasons afterwards in a layer of ice 
much nearer the surface than the permanently frozen 
stratum would theoretically be placed, in localities 
whose mean heat is but little below the freezing point. 
When a pit happens to be dug after a series of fine 
summers and mild winters, the reverse would of 
course occur. These considerations induce us to 
wish that the pits dug at the various posts of the 
Hudson’s Bay Company had been carried to a greater 
depth. An important point will be gained, however, 
if the depth at which the influence of the seasons 
reaches in different latitudes be ascertained, and also 
if the number of observations enables us to discover 
what the difference of the conducting power of the 
various soils, which seems to be very great, really is. 

2. A memoir, by the Chevalier Paravey, On the 
Kin-tou-moey, Primitive Greeks, Scandinavians, 
Normans, and Anglo-Saxons, and on the Eight or 
Ten Degrees of Latitude gained by the land on the 
north of Asia upon the Sea, which has become more 
and more encumbered with ice, till the navigation of 
it is no longer possible. 

This paper was elucidated by a Sinico-Japanese 
map. The writer endeavours to substantiate his 
opinion by various extracts from ancient authors, 
and from the observations of Mr. Hedenstrem on 
the island of New Siberia, made in 1809, and discussed 
in the 8th vol. of the ‘ Nouveau Journal Asiatique 
de Paris,’ as also from the fact mentioned by M. 
Arago, that naval combats between the Dutch and 
French formerly took place to the north of Spits- 
bergen, then unencumbered with ice. The Cheva- 
lier also calls to his aid the etymology of the Chinese 
names of places and people inhabiting the northern 
shore of Asia, to prove that while they inhabited 
more southern regions than at present, their occupa- 
tions were such as could be carried on only along the 
coast, then much less extended towards the north. 
The strongest point of the argument appears to be 
the measurement of the shadow of a gnomon so late 
as after 1260, ordered by the Chinese Emperor Ko- 
bi-lay, whence it was deduced, as may be seen in the 
* Bibliotheque Orientale’ d’Herbelot, tom. iv. p. 171, 
that the latitude of the coast then ranged from 62° 
to 64°, instead of 70°, as at present. As the whole 
paper is a collection of extracts and deductions 
from these, it is impossible to do justice to it by 
abridgment, and it is too long to give entire. The 
Chevalier, who is himself a Chinese scholar, strongly 
insists upon the advantages to be derived by geogra- 
phical science from a knowledge of the Chinese 
books, the translation of which he forcibly recom. 
mends. This paper, though the general impression 
was unfavourable to the Chevalier’s hypothesis, gave 





rise to a good deal of conversation on the change ¢f 
climate in the north, the presumed former conneri, 
of the Frozen Ocean with the Caspian, According ty 
the idea of Humboldt, Pallas, and others, 
Among the donations was a tinted lithogra 
portrait of the Chevalier Schomburgk, dedicated ang 
presented to the Society by Mr. Gauci. 





ASIATIC SOCIETY. 

Jan. 16.—Prof. Wilson in the chair.—Generj 
F. W. Wilson was elected a resident member, 

Prof. Royle read a paper ‘ On the Identity of cer. 
tain vegetable productions of the East, with thog 
mentioned in ancient authors.’ 

Feb. 6.—Prof. Wilson in the chair.—The Seer. 
tary read an extract from a journal kept by §& 
Charles Malcolm, during a journey which he pe. 
formed in 1839, between Cosseir and Alexandria, in 
the course of which he visited the granite quarrig 
of Hammamet. This extract should have accompa. 
nied the portion of a sarcophagus from the tombs ¢ 
the kings, and a specimen of granite from the qua. 
ries, which were presented on a former occasion ; but 
by some accident it did not, until now, reach the 
Society. On the 22nd January the party traverse 
two rocky passes, which, Sir Charles observes, a 
the only obstacles to driving a carriage all the way 
from the Nile to the Red Sea; and these are shor, 
and might easily be rendered practicable. He found 
near one of these spots, some tents of desert Araby, 
whose miserable inmates were feeding on the flesh of 
a camel which had died on the road. Some tim 
after, they reached the ancient quarries of Hammi. 
met, where they stayed two hours to explore the work- 
ings, on which the mark of the chisel and other took 
were as visible and as fresh as the day when they 
were first made. The stones are very large; and 
come out in square, smooth masses, which may be 
had of any size, the only difficulty being to get then 
down without breaking. It is of a dark red granite, 
though called by the guides porphyry ; but the red 
porphyry quarries lie some miles to the northward, 
It takes a fine polish, and is as heavy as iron: figures 
of men, women, various animals and birds, are carved 
on all sides, as well as numerous hierogly phics, some 
of which are very well executed. On the Ist of the 
following February Sir Charles visited the tombs of 
the kings, and saw there an ancient sarcophagus of 
red granite, conjectured to have been made fora 
king called Iskai, whose images are all defaced, and 
whose sarcophagus is broken,—a punishment inflicted 
by posterity on usurpers and tyrants. One of the 

ents was the piece lying on the table, contait- 
ing a figure of Isis, very beautiful, and in good pre 
servation. 

The next paper read was a report on the Pe. 
gunnah of Chota Nagpore, by Mr. Cuthbert, a res- 
dent magistrate. This report was communicated to 
the Society by the East India Company. Chota 
Nagpore is a district measuring about 95 by 8 
miles, and is situated above 200 miles W.N.W. of 
Calcutta, Its aspect is generally hilly and jungly, 
and much is uncultivated ; but some portions of i 
are highly productive, and, from the quantity of raia 
falling, these are often found to produce largely ia 
seasons when the harvests in the neighbouring cour 
tries have failed altogether. They are, from the same 
cause, very unhealthy ; and during the rains the ¢li- 
mate in those parts may be reckoned deadly. This 
paper being a resumé of the observations of a pers 
residing on the spot during a considerable period, 
incapable of much abridgment ; and we can only 
find room for some prominent portions. Little 
known of the history of the district. It appears to 
have been divided into a number of petty chiefships 
until conquered by the ancestor of the present Raj 
about a century and a half ago. The Raj wass 
young man who had held the raj about four years# 
the time the report was made. He seemed well dis 
posed, but left all business to his ministers, wh 
appeared to have the usual Oriental disposition ® 
oppression and rapacity when uncontrolled by the 
intervention of the British government. The native 
rule appears to be a perfect feudalism. Aids of 
money are collected from the subjects at the Rajé' 
accession, and his martiage, when he goes on & 
grimage, when he visits the magistrate; in fine, whe 
ever he wants it. Every kind of extortion is pm 
tised under these pretences ; but of late a close supe 
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intendence had much checked the system. There 
are six subordinate réjds under the chief raja; but 
until the rise of the British power their dependence 
was only nominal ; a state of petty warfare, with all 
its devastation and misery, was constantly maintain- 
ed, and the subjects of each chief were all held bound 
to follow their respective leaders to the field. Besides 
the jaghirdars, or regular feudal followers of their 
Jords, there is a considerable body of the Kole and 
Bhungia tribe, called Mankies and Mandas, gene- 
rally supposed to be descended from the aboriginal 
dwellers in India, and speaking languages not de- 
rived from the Sanskrit. These people dwell in the 
most mountainous parts of the province; they hold 
villages at a fixed rent; and though, like the other 








































































> Secre. hill tribes of India, they are considered by the Hin- 
by Si disto bea lawless race, they have proved themselves 
he per (good subjects of our government. The peasantry 
ndria, in ] among these people live poorly; their huts are 
quarries wretchedly constructed, and their food is of the 
ccomp J coarsest kind. The languages of distant tribes, al- 
tombs of though believed to be from the same root, are unin- 
he quar. [ telligible to each other, and are rarely understood by 





other Hindés. Rice, cotton, the sugar-cane, and 
various grains are cultivated in Chota Nagpore; and 
the hills produce lac, gum, and silk. Iron ore is 


























rvea, are J found in considerable quantities, and gold is picked 
the way J up in the beds of the rivers. It is also said that there 
ire shor, J isadiamond mine; but the raj4 and landholders 
He found conceal all knowledge of any such existing. The 

















revenue derived by the rajé is stated to be above 
400,000 rupees; but the demands of the British 























government amount only to 26,000, out of which 
Hammi. § 5,000 may be deducted for expenses. Among the 
the work # crimes of the province, murder stands prominent ; 
sher tools J the usual motives to its perpetration are jealousy, 














superstition, or revenge. In one case a substantial 


























rge; aid J landholder hired assassins to murder a neighbour, in 
1 may be J consequence of a grudge arising from a complaint 
get them J lodged before the magistrate. The price was a 
d granite, #% very trifling sum of money, and a few maunds 
the red [% ofrice; but the perpetrators paid the forfeit of their 
orthward, lives, 
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rics, some Jan, 8,—F. Baily, Esq., V.P. in the chair. 

Ist of the The following communication was read :— 

tombs of ‘Remarks on the Present State of our Knowledge 
phagus of @ relative to Shooting-Stars, and on the Determination 
ade fora #§ of Differences of Longitude from Observations of 
faced, and #@ those Meteors.’ By Mr. Galloway. After adverting 
it inflicted J to some of the earlier opinions which have been en- 
ne of the  tertained on the nature of fire-balls, shooting-stars, 
, contait- F and other igneous meteors, the author remarks that 
good pre #@ no very definite theory was formed respecting them 





tilltowards the end of the last century ; for although 















































the Per % the cosmical origin of the more remarkable bolides 
ert, ares: #@ and fire-balls had been suspected, the shooting-stars 
nicated to # were generally regarded as atmosphcrical phenomena, 
y. Chote #@ vhich were ascribed by some to electricity, and by 
95 by 8) I others to the inflammation of hydrogen gas accumu- 
y.N.W. of f@ lated in the higher regions of the atmosphere. In 
nd jungly, 1794, Chladni published his celebrated work, in 
tions of t J which he gave a catalogue of all the recorded obser- 
tity of rain # vations of fire-balls : and, from a comparison of the 
» largely in @ different descriptions, inferred that these meteors 
iring cout @ Save not their origin in our atmosphere, but are cos- 
n the same @@ mical masses moving through the planetary spaces 
ins the clit J with velocities equal to those of the planets, which, 
dly. This they encounter the earth’s atmosphere, are in- 
of a person famed by the resistance and friction, and become 
» period, is § luminous, sometimes bursting into pieces, and scat- 
» can only ¥ tering masses of stone and iron on the ground. This 
Little § § pinion was at first greatly ridiculed; but the re- 
appears to J peated and even not unfrequent fall of meteoric 
y chiefships # ones, and the discovery by Howard that all of them 
esent Raja, Present an almost perfect similarity of constitution, 
Raja was 3 fH Midely different from that of any substance found on 
yur years at earth, at length forced conviction even on the 
ed well dis J Most sceptical. From the close resemblance between 
‘isters, balls and shooting-stars, and, indeed, the impos- 
sposition to ty in many cases of distinguishing the one class 
led by the fH of meteors from the other, Chladni was led also to 
The native JH “*ribe a cosmical origin to the latter phenomena. 
», Aids of i At this period, however, there were no observations 
t the Raji’ which precise or certain conclusions could be 
es on a pil respecting the altitudes, velocities, or paths 
fine, whe described by the shooting-stars—the elements by 
jon is pra the question of their existence within or be- 











yond the atmosphere could be solved. In the year 
1798, the first series of observations for determining 
these points was undertaken in Germany by Brandes 
and Benzenberg. Having selected a base-line of 
about nine English miles in length, and stationed 
themselves at its extremities, they began to observe 
on nights previously agreed on; and when a meteor 
was seen, they immediately traced its apparent path 
on a celestial map, noting carefully the exact times 
of its appearance and extinction, with any other cir- 
cumstances likely to assist in identifying it. The 
meteors observed simultaneously at both stations were 
in thismanner recognized with considerable certainty ; 
and the comparison of their paths on the two maps 
afforded data for the determination of their paral- 
laxes and altitudes. The results were as follows :— 
Between the 11th of September and the 4th of No- 
vember, 1798, only twenty-two corresponding obser- 
vations were obtained from which the altitudes could 
be computed. The altitude of the lowest was about 
6 English miles ; there were seven under 45 miles ; 
nine between 45 and 90 miles; six above 90 miles: 
and one had an altitude of about 140 miles. There 
were only two observations from which the velocity 
could be deduced ; the first gave 25 miles, and the 
second from 17 to 21 miles in a second. The most 
remarkable result was, that at least one of the me- 
teors moved upwards, or away from the earth. By 
these observations, the perfect similarity between 
fire-balls and shooting-stars, in respect of velocity 
and altitude, was completely established. Another 
attempt, on a more extensive scale, to determine the 
altitudes and velocities of shooting-stars, by means of 
simultaneous observations, was made by Brandes in 
1823, assisted by a number of associates resident in 
Breslaw and the neighbouring towns. The observa- 
tions were continued from April to October, and 
during this interval about 1800 shooting-stars were 
observed at the different places, out of which number 
ninety-eight were found which had been observed 
simultaneously at more than one station. The alti- 
tudes of four of these were computed to be under 15 
English miles: of fifteen between 15 and 30 miles ; 
of twenty-two between 30 and 45 miles ; of thirty- 
five between 45 and 70 miles; of thirteen between 
70 and 90 miles; and of eleven above 90 miles, 
Two of these last had an altitude of about 140 
miles; one of 220 miles; one of 280; and there 
was one whose height was computed to exceed 
460 miles. Thirty-six orbits were obtained; in 
twenty-six of which the motion was downwards, in 
one horizontal, and in the remaining nine more or 
less upwards. In three cases only the observa- 
tions were so complete as to furnish data for de- 
termining the velocity ; the results were respectively 
23, 28, and 37 English miles in a second, the last 
being nearly double the velocity of the earth in its 
orbit. The trajectories were frequently not straight 
lines, but incurvated, sometimes horizontally, and 
sometimes vertically, and sometimes they were of a 
serpentine form. The predominating direction of 
the motion was from north-east to south-west, con- 
trary to the motion of the earth in its orbit,—a cir- 
cumstance which has been generally remarked, and 
which is important in respect of the physical theory 
of the meteors. A similar set of observations was 
made in Belgium in 1824, under the direction of M. 
Quetelet, the results of which are published in the 
Annuaire de Bruxelles for 1837. M. Quetelet was 
chiefly solicitous to determine the velocity of the 
meteors. He obtained six corresponding observa- 
tions from which this element could be deduced, and 
the results varied from 10 to 25 English miles in a 
second. The mean of the six results gave a velocity 
of nearly 17 miles per second, a little less than that 
of the earth in its orbit. The last set of correspond- 
ing observations referred to in the paper was made 
in Switzerland, on the 10th of August, 1838 ; a cir- 
cumstantial account of which is given by M. Wart- 
mann, in Quetelet’s Correspondance Mathématique, 
for July, 1839. M. Wartmann, and five other 
observers, provided with celestial charts, stationed 
themselves at the Observatory of Geneva; and the 
corresponding observations were made by M. Rey- 
nier and an assistant, at Planchettes, a village about 
sixty miles to the north-east of that city. In the 
space of seven and a half hours, the number of 
meteors observed by the six observers at Geneva 
was 381; and during five and a half hours, the number 





observed at Planchettes by two observers was 104, 
All the circumstances of the phenomena—the place 
of the apparition and disappearance of each meteor, 
the time it continued visible, its brightness relatively 
to the fixed stars, whether accompanied with a train, 
&c., were carefully noted. The trajectories were 
then projected on a large planisphere. The extent 
of the trajectories described by the meteors was very 
different, varying from 8° to 70° of angular space, 
and the velocities appeared also to differ consider- 
ably ; but the average velocity concluded by M. 
Wartmann was 25° per second. It was found, from 
the comparison of the simultaneous observations, 
that the average height above the ground was about 
550miles; and hence the relative velocity was com- 
puted to be about 240 miles in a second. But as 
the greater number moved in a direction opposite to 
that of the earth in its orbit, the relative velocity 
must be diminished by the earth’s velocity (about 19 
miles in asecond). ‘his still leaves upwards of 220 
miles per second for the absolute velocity of the 
meteor, which is more than eleven times the orbital 
velocity of the earth, seven and a half times that of 
the planet Mercury, and probably greater than that 
of the comets at their perihelia. From the above 
results, it is obvious that the heights and velocities of 
the shooting-stars are exceedingly various and un- 
certain; but if the observations are in any respect 
worthy of confidence, they prove that many of these 
meteors (according to Wartmann’s observations, by 
far the greater number) are, during the time of their 
visibility, far beyond the limits to which atmosphere 
is supposed to extend, and that their velocities 
greatly exceed that which is due to bodies moving at 
the same distance from the sun under the influence 
of solar gravitation. It is perhaps impossible to form 
any correct estimate of the absolute magnitudes of 
the meteors. Their apparent magnitudes differ 
greatly ; the greater number resembling stars of the 
third or fourth magnitude, while many are equal to 
stars of the first, and some even surpass Jupiter and 
Venus in brilliancy. It is remarkable that the largest 
are those which have the greatest altitude, and only 
the smaller ones appear to come within 20 or even 
40 miles of the earth. With respect to the casual 
observations of the phenomena, the accounts of which 
are very numerous, the most interesting conclusion 
which has been inferred from them is the periodical 
recurrence of shooting-stars in unusual numbers at 
certain epochs of the year. Of these epochs, the 
most remarkable is that of November, on account of 
the prodigious number of meteors which have been 
seen in some years at that time. The principal dis- 
plays were in 1799, 1832, 1833, and 1834. On the 
llth of November, 1799, th ds were observed 
within a few hours by Humboldt and Bonpland at 
Cumana ; and on the same night by different persons 
over the whole continent of America, from the bor- 
ders of Brazil to Labrador, and also in Greenland 
and Germany. On the 12th of November, 1832, 
they were seen over the whole of the north of Europe ; 
and on the 12th of November, 1833, the stupendous 
exhibition took place in North America, which has 
been so often described. From the accounts of this 
phenomenon collected by Prof. Olmsted, M. Arago 
computed that the number of meteors on this-night 
amounted to 240,000. In 1834, asimilar phenome- 
non recurred on the night of the 13th of November, 
but on this occasion the meteors were of a smaller 
size. In 1835, 1836, and 1838, shooting stars were 
observed on the night of the 13th of November, in 
different parts of the world; but though diligently 
looked for on the same night in the last few years, 
they do not appear to have been more numerous 
than on other nights about the same season,—a cir- 
cumstance which has shaken the faith of many in 
their periodicity. The second great meteoric epoch 
is the 10th of August, first pointed out by M. Que- 
telet; and although no displays similar to those of 
the November period have been witnessed on this 
night, there are more instances of the recurrence of 
the phenomena. In the last three years shooting- 
stars have been observed in great numbers, both on 
the 9th and 10th; but they appear in general to be 
unusually abundant during the two first weeks in 
August. The other periods which have been in- 
dicated are the 18th of October, the 23rd or 24th 
of April, the 6th and 7th of December, from the 
15th to the 30th of June, and the 2nd of January ; 
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and it is not improbable that further observations 
will add to the number. 

The different theories which have been given to 
explain the origin and phenomena of the shooting- 
stars are next stated. The following are the prin- 


cipal ;— 

1, That the shooting-stars and fire-balls are sub- 
stances projected from volcanoes in the moon. It is 
known that a body projected vertically from the 
moon with a velocity of about 8500 feet in a second 
would not fall back upon the lunar surface, but would 
recede from it indefinitely ; and in order to reach the 
earth the projectile would only require, under the 
most favourable circumstances, to have a velocity of 
about 8300 feet. Such a velocity, which is only 
about four or five times greater than that of a cannon- 
ball, is quite conceivable; but the extraordinary 
exhibitions of 1799 and 1833, to say nothing of their 
supposed periodicity, is utterly irreconcilable with 
the theory of a lunar origin. Benzenberg, however, 
adopts this theory, and supposes the shooting-stars 
to be small masses of stone, from one to five feet in 
diameter, which are projected from lunar volcanoes, 
and circulate about the earth or about the sun when 
their projectile velocity exceeds a certain limit. 

2. Dr. Olbers, and some other astronomers, have 
supposed the shooting-stars to be the débris, or frag- 
ments of a large planet, burst into pieces by some 
internal explosion, of which Ceres, Pallas, Juno, and 
Vesta, are the principal remaining portions. The 
smaller fragments continue to circulate about the sun 
in orbits of great eccentricity, and when they ap- 
proach the region of space through which the earth 
is moving, they enter the atmosphere with great 
velocity, and by reason of the resistance and friction 
are rendered incandescent, and emit a vivid light so 
long as they remain within it. 

3. It has been suggested by Biot that the extraor- 
dinary displays observed in November may be ex- 
plained by supposing the meteors to have their origin 
in the zodiacal light. The extent of this lens-shaped 
nebulosity is not well ascertained ; but as the plane 
of its principal section is not parallel to the ecliptic, 
if the earth passes through it at one season, it must 

remote from it at an another. But shooting-stars 
are observed at all times of the year; and the 
November meteors differ from those of other seasons 
in no respect excepting in their greater multitude. 

4, The hypothesis first suggested by Chladni is 
that which appears to have met with most favour, 
having been adopted by Arago and other eminent 
astronomers of the present day to explain the Novem- 
ber phenomena. It consists in supposing that, inde- 
pendently of the great planets, there exist in the 
planetary regions myriads of small bodies which cir- 
culate about the sun, generally in groups or zones, 
and that one of these zones intersects the ecliptic about 
the place through which the earth passes in Novem- 
ber. The principal difficulties attending this theory 
are the following:—First, that bodies moving in 
groups in the circumstances supposed must necessarily 
move in the same direction, and consequently, when 
they become visible from the earth, would all appear 
to emanate from one point and move towards the 
opposite. Now although the observations seem to 
show that the predominating direction is from north- 
east to south-west, yet shooting-stars are observed on 
the same nights to emanate from all points of the 
heavens, and to move in all possible directions. 
Secondly, their average velocity (especially as deter- 
mined by Wartmann) greatly exceeds that which 
any body circulating about the sun can have at the 
distance of the earth. Thirdly, from their appear- 
ance and the luminous train which they generally 
leave behind them, and which often remains visible 
for several seconds, sometimes for whole minutes, 
and also from their being situated within the earth’s 
shadow, and at heights far exceeding those at which 
the atmosphere can be supposed capable of supporting 
combustion, it is manifest that their light is not 
reflected from the sun; they must therefore be self- 
luminous, which is contrary to every analogy of the 
solar system. Fourthly, if masses of solid matter 
approach so near the earth as many of the shooting- 
stars do, some of them would inevitably be attracted 
to it; but of the thousands of shooting-stars which 
have been observed, there isno authenticated instance 
of any one having actually reached the earth. Fifthly, 
instead of the meteors being attracted to the earth, 





some of them are observed actually to rise upwards, 
and to describe orbits which are convex towards the 
earth ; a circumstance of which, on the present hy- 
pothesis, it seems difficult to give any rational ex- 
planation. 

5. The most recent hypothesis is that of Capocci 
of Naples, who regards the aurora borealis, shooting- 
stars, aerolites, and comets, as having all the same 
origin, and as resulting from the aggregation of cos- 
mical atoms, brought into union by magnetic attrac- 
tion. He supposes that in the planetary spaces there 
exist bands or zones of nebulous particles, more or 
less fine, and endued with magnetic forces, which 
the earth traverses in its annual revolution ; that the 
smallest and most impalpable of these particles are 
occasionally precipitated on the magnetic poles of 
our globe, and form polar auroras; that the particles 
a degree larger, in which the force of gravitation 
begins to be manifested, are attracted by the earth 
and appear as shooting-stars ; that the particles in a 
more advanced state of concretion give rise in like 
manner to the phenomena of fire-balls, aerolites, Kc. ; 
that the comets, which are known to have very small 
masses, are nothing else than the largest of the aero- 
lites, or rather uranolites, which in course of time 
collect a sufficient quantity of matter to be visible 
from the earth. Thistheory of Capocci differs from 
Chladni’s only by the introduction of magnetic forces 
among the particles, and it is obvious that all the 
objections to the former theory apply with equal 
force to this. It may be remarked, however, that 
some physical connexion between the phenomena of 
shooting-stars and aurora had been already suspected, 
and the observations adduced by M. Quetelet afford 
reason to suppose that the latter phenomenon is also 
periodical. 


From the difficulties attending every hypothesis | 


which has hitherto been proposed, it may be in- 
ferred how very little real knowledge has yet been 


obtained respecting the nature of the shooting-stars. | 
It is certain that they appear at great altitudes above | 


the earth, and that they move with prodigious velo- 
city ; but everything else respecting them is involved 
in profound mystery. From the whole of the facts 
M. Wartmann thinks that the most rational conclu- 
sion we can adopt is, that the meteors probably owe 
their origin to the disengagement of electricity, or of 
some analogous matter, which takes place in the 
celestial regions on every occasion in which the con- 
ditions necessary for the production of the pheno- 
mena are renewed. The concluding part of the 
paper contains an account of the different attempts 
which have been made to deduce differences of lon- 
gitude from the observation of shooting-stars. That 
meteors which appear and are extinguished so 
suddenly, and which by reason of their great altitude 
and brillianey are visible over considerable portions 
of the earth’s surface, would afford excellent natural 
signals, provided they could be identified with cer- 
tainty, was an obvious thought ; but so long as they 
were regarded merely as casual phenomena, it could 
scarcely be hoped that they would be of much use, 
in this respect, to practical astronomy. As soon, 
however, as their periodicity became probable, the 
observation of the phenomena acquired a new in- 
terest. In observing the meteors for this purpose, 
it is assumed that they appear instantaneously to 
observers stationed at a distance from each other, and 
that the meteors seen by different observers so 
placed are identically the same. These points are not 
altogether free from uncertainty ; but the results of 
the trials that have been already made may be re- 
garded as favourable, and as showing that among 
the other methods of determining astronomical 
positions, the observation of shooting-stars is not to 
be disregarded. At the November meeting of this 
Society, in 1839, an account was given of Professor 
Schumacher's observations at Altona on the night of 
the 10th of August, 1838. On the same night cor- 
responding observations were made at several obser- 
vatories in Germany ; but those at Breslaw appear 
to have been the most successful. From twelve coin- 
cident observations at Altona and Breslaw, Professor 
Boguslawski computed the difference of longitude of 
the two places to be 28™ 228.07, which differs less 
than a second from that which had been previously 
adopted. In Silliman’s American Journal for Oc- 
tober 1840, an account is given of simultaneous ob- 
servations made on the 25th of November, 1835, at 


Philadelphia, and at the College of New Jersey, 
Princeton. Seven coincidences were observed, anj 
the mean result gave a longitude differing only Js) 
from the mean of other determinations ; the whole 
difference being two minutes. This appears to hayg 
been the first actual determination of a difference of 
longitude by meteoric observations. In the come 
sponding observations of Wartmann and Reynier g 
Geneva and Planchettes, the differences of longitude 
deduced from three of the meteors, which wer 
attended with peculiarities so remarkable as to leaye 
no doubt of their identity, were respectively 2™, 2 
3*, 2™ 5%, whence it would seem that a single obge. 
vation may be in error to the amount of sever 
seconds of time. In the Bibliotheque Universelle d& 
Genéve for August, 1840, there fs given an account 
of the determination by this method of the difference 
of longitude between Rome and Naples. The cor. 
responding observations were begun in November 
1838, and were continued at intervals under the 
direction of Father Vico at Rome, and of Capoce 
and Nobili at Naples. The apparent paths of the 
meteors were traced on a celestial globe, and the 
times of appearance and extinction compared with 
clocks regulated by astronomical observations, The 
observed times of the extinction of the phenomens 
presented a very satisfactory agreement, inasmuch 
as it is stated that there was in general a difference 
of only a few tenths of a second of time between the 
partial results for a difference of longitude amounting 
to 7™ 58.7. The merit of first suggesting the use of 
| Shooting-stars and fire-balls as signals for the deter. 
| mination of longitudes is claimed by Dr. Olbers and 
' the German astronomers for Benzenberg who pub 
| lished a work on the subject in 1802, Mr. Baily, 
however, has pointed out a paper published by Dr, 
Maskelyne twenty years previously, in which that 
| illustrious astronomer calls attention to the subject, 
| and distinctly points out this application of the phe- 
|nomena. The paper, which is printed on a single 
sheet, is entitled * A plan for observing the Meteor 
called Fire-balls, by Nevil Maskelyne, D.D, 
F.R.S. and Astronomer Royal,’ and is dated 
Greenwich, November 6th, 1783. After recounting 
some observations, from which he infers that such 
meteors appear more frequently than is commonly 
imagined, and stating the particulars to be attended 
to in observing them, he adds :—* It would be well 
if those persons who happen to see a meteor would 
put down the time by their watch when it fint 
appeared, or was at its greatest altitude, or burst, ot 
disappeared, and again when they hear the sound; 
and as common watches are liable to vary much ina 
few hours, that they would, as soon after as may be, 
find the error of their watch by a good regulator; 
for, if the exact time could be had at different places, 
the absolute velocity of the meteor, the velocity of th 
sound propagated to us from the higher regions of the 
atmosphere, and the longitudes of places, might 
determined.” 








GEOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 


Jan. 6.—The Rev. Dr. Buckland, President, ia 
the chair. 

Three communications were read :— 

1. On the Illustration of Geological Phenomena 
by Models,’ by Mr. Sopwith.—After alluding to the 
insufficiency of ordinary drawings to represent ge 
logical phenomena, where more planes than one are 
concerned, and to the curiously diversfied com 
tions which the same mass of strata exhibits wher 
viewed on different surfaces, more particularly if tre 
versed by dislocations, Mr. Sopwith proceeded 1 
point out the great facilities which hand models 
formed of wood, and capable of being dissected, 
offered in the study of geology, especially of mines 
and coal-pits. He illustrated his subject by an & 
tensive series of models, composed of layers of 
ferently-coloured woods, arranged at various 
with respect to the horizon, and in many instancé 
so as to exhibit a series of complicated faults: they 
were likewise so modelled on the top, as to rep 
the undulating surface of the ground; and they we 
capable of being dissected vertically, horizontal, 
or at planes variously inclined to the horizon. * 
intricate nature of many of the combinations ot * 
tersections was dwelt upon; but it is impossib¥ 
render these details intelligible by mere descrip» 

2. §On the Geology of the Island of Madeira,’ 
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Mr. Smith, of Jordan Hill.—The external crust of 
this island, to the depth of several thousand feet, is 
composed of alternating beds of sub-aerial basaltic 
Java, scorie, ashes, tufas, and ancient vegetable 
soils; and it presents everywhere mural precipices 
of stupendous heights. To account for its rugged 
and fragmentary character, Mr. Smith says, it is not 
necessary to seek, as some observers have done, for 
unknown causes, there being, in the geological struc- 
ture of the island, and the known action of its moun- 
tain torrents, sufficient sources whence an explana- 
tion may be derived of the ph a presented by 
its physical features, The lavas, which are wholly 
basaltic, and abound “with crystals of olivine, are 
either compact, scori , or vesicular. The com- 
variety is generally amorphous, or rudely colum- 
nar; but it is sometimes schistose, possessing planes 
of cleavage as well as of regular stratification. It 
occurs in beds or coulées alternating with the other 
yoleanic products, and in dykes. The scoriaceous 
basalt resembles the slag of a foundry ; and where 
it forms thin layers, it presents the same characters 
throughout ; but where beds of lava of a certain 
thickness occur, only the upper and lower surfaces 
exhibit the scoriaceous structure. Sometimes caverns 
of considerable size have been formed. In the vesi- 
cular variety, the pores penetrate the whole mass, 
and where they are large, they have been flattened 
by the gravity of the lava, and elongated in the 
direction of its motion. In those beds in which the 
yesicles are very numerous and minute, the stone is 
used as a building material. The next class of vol- 
canic products consists of bombs, sand, pumiceous 
lapilli, and ashes. The larger masses, it is evident, 
were projected into the air simultaneously with the 
finer materials, for they occur in every part of the 
strata in which they are found; and they appear to 
have been half imbedded by the force of their fall, 
as the lamine on their lower side are bent around 
them, ‘The pumiceous lapilli are white or light 
yellow, and are generally very small, rarely exceed- 
ing a pigeon’s-egg in size. ‘The beds of pumice vary 
inthickness from a few inches to several feet, and 
are found either on the surface, or interstratified 
with the basalt. Dark, heavy cinders, or scoriz, are 
very often associated with the pumice, without regard 
to their gravity; and this intermixture Mr. Smith 
considers to be a proof that they could not have been 
deposited under the sea, because in water the lighter 
and heavier materials would have immediately sepa- 
nited. The scoriz or cinders are generally of a red- 
dish hue, and vary in size, forming extensive beds, 
The white and dark-coloured ashes are loose, except 
vhere mixed with earthy ingredients, or where they 
have fallen on heated materials. Tufas and conglo- 
merates constitute a large portion of the volcanic 
rocks; and their consistency is considered by Mr, 
Smith to be due to water. Fragments of plants are 
byno means uncommon in them ; but they do not 
appear to contain any other organic remains. Many 
ifthe beds which had been converted into vegetable 
wils alternate with the regular volcanic strata, and 
contain the calcareous casts of the roots of plants, 
peserving the position in which they grew. It is 
interesting, Mr. Smith says, to observe evidences of 
he very same phenomena which are now taking 
place at the surface, also in strata which have been 
for so many ages beneath solid rocks. Where 

the soils have been overflowed by lavas, the vege- 
tuble remains have been charred, and the earthy 
uaterials burnt to the colour and hardness of brick ; 
‘suming, under lavas of great thickness, a columnar 
tructure. The non-volcanic rocks of Madeira are 
the limestone of San Vincent, the lignite of San 
and the sands of Canical. The limestone 

"a described by Bowdich as belonging to the tran- 
Sion epoch, on account of its resemblance to the 
alareous rocks of Alcantara, near Lisbon, but 
Mr. Smith assigns to the cretaceous epoch. 

The limestone of San Vincent forms a bed, which 
Moses a stream between 2,000 and 3,000 feet above 
level of the sea, immediately under the volcanic 
ubleland of Paul de Serra, which possesses a thick- 
's of 2,500 feet. The limestone is intersected by 
tic dykes, and abounds in corals and marine 

which do not permit of specific determination. 
t.8mith, however, has no doubt that the deposit 
to the tertiary era. The lignite, or a bed of 
matter resembling lignite, occurs on the 











north side of the island, on the banks of one of the 
tributaries of the St. George. It is considered by Prof. 
Johnstone to be the dried relict of an ancient peat 
bog, as the analysis agrees with that of true peat; 
and he is of opinion that it owes its compactness and 
lustre to the basalt which overlies it. No peat, Mr. 
Smith observes, occurs at present in Madeira, or, he 
believes, has been found in any country so near the 
equator; and he calls attention to the lignite of 
Madeira, as seeming to indicate a former colder cli- 
mate. At Canical, near the eastern extremity of the 
island, and extending from the north to the south 
shore, is a sandy valley, formed of minute particles 
of basalt and comminuted shells, in which are found 
vast numbers of land testacea and calcareous incrus- 
tations of plants. The last have been considered by 
some observers not to be of vegetable origin; but 
Mr. Smith has no doubt of their having been formed 
around the stems of plants. The terrestrial shells 
collected in this valley have been carefully deter- 
mined by the Rev. Mr. Lowe ; and he has ascertain- 
ed, that one-sixth of them are of species not known 
in a living state in the island. The deposit is, there- 
fore, placed by Mr. Smith among the newest tertiary 
formations ; and he consequently points out the ex- 
istence in Madeira of two tertiary calcareous deposits 
—one lying beneath the volcanic beds, and the other 
above them. The lime-kilns of Funchal are supplied 
with stone from a rock in an islet adjoining Porto 
Santo. The fossils obtained from it are almost ex- 
clusively casts, yet Prof. Agassiz has identified some 
of them with the casts of known living species; and 
Mr. Smith adds, as they are all recent, the age of 
the limestone must be extremely modern, though 
the rock bears the characters of a primary formation. 
The volcanic action connected with this islet, Mr. 
Smith considers to have been submarine; and the 
union of the basalt with the limestone is so complete, 
that the igneous and calcareous products never sepa- 
rate along the line of junction, when masses com- 
posed of the two rocks are detached. The stratifica- 
tion is nearly horizontal, and therefore the elevation 
of the islet above the level of the sea produced no 
apparent disturbance. On the island of Porto Santo 
the beds of basalt are scoriaceous on the surface, and 
rest on “ yolcanic brick”; and they are consequently 
considered to be of sub-aerial origin. There is also 
upon the island a deposit resembling that at Canical. 
The group of islands called the Dizertas, to the 
south-east of Madeira, is a chain of volcanic moun- 
tains, ranging north and south, or nearly at right 
angles to the axis of Madeira. The sea cliffs reach 
to their very summits, and exhibit beds of basalt, 
ashes, tufas, and “ yolcanic brick,” intersected by 
innumerable dykes. No fossils have yet been ob- 
served upon these islands. The principal mountains 
of Madeira, Mr. Smith conceives, must once have 
been much higher, as their summits consist of beds 
which are found only at the base of volcanic cones. 
Though there is consequently no great cone, there 
are the ruins of several truncated craters, and many 
small lateral cones, as those to the west of Funchal, 
The most considerable of the craters is the Curral 
dos Freiras, an immense ravine, three miles in 
length, and one in breadth, and nearly 2,000 feet 
deep. It is surrounded on every side, except at a 
south gorge, with precipices of beds of basalt, tufas, 
and ashes, dipping outwards towards the base of the 
mountain. Though it partakes of the character as- 
signed by Von Buch to craters of elevation, Mr. 
Smith states, that the island of Madeira could not 
have been formed under the sea, and been subse- 
quently elevated, on account of the beds of vegetable 
soil, and the scorie and ashes, having all the appear- 
ance of materials erupted in the open air. He also 
dissents from the conclusion that craters of elevation 
exist in the Canary Islands. The structure of the 
lateral cones is, in general, completely concealed by 
vegetation, but that of the Pico de St. Joao is par- 
tially exposed in the ruins of a fort, and consists of a 
scorlaceous conglomerate, the fragments composing 
which, Mr. Smith says, must have fallen in a half 
fused state, and been conglutinated on the spot. The 
small fortified island in Funchal Bay, and the ad- 
joining eminence at the landing-place, are formed of 
a similar conglomerate.. There are sections of many 
of these cones in the face of the sea cliffs, and some 
of them are covered by beds of lava and tufa erupted 
from other craters, amounting ii one instance, at 


——e 
Cape Giram, to the thickness of 1,400 feet. The 
beauty and regularity within limited distances of 
these volcanic strata, and the richness and variety of 
their colours, are most striking. Many of these beds 
have been rent, and the fissures which terminate up- 
wards in acute angles have been filled with injected 
lavas. There are no indications of elevations above 
the level of the sea, during or since the period when 
the volcanic masses were accumulated over the 
limestone of San Vincente, but there are proofs of 
subsidence, as some of the beds of scorie and ashes, 
and others containing vegetable remains, dip under 
the sea, and are found in positions in which they could 
not have remained, had the sea level been formerly 
the same as at present. 

3. ‘ Sketch of the Geology of Aden, on the Coast of 
Arabia,’ by Mr. F. Burr.—The promontory of Aden 
consists of a bold structure of volcanic rocks, rising 
into lefty jagged peaks, and is connected with the 
main land by a low, sdndy isthmus; consolidated 
beds of sand and marine remains of existing species, 
also occur around the lower part of the promontory 
at different levels above the sea. The most interest- 
ing portion of this volcanic district is an immense, 
nearly circular crater, situated at the extremity next 
the mainland, and in the centre of which the town of 
Aden is built. The diameter of the crater is esti- 
mated to be a mile and a half, and its northern, 
western, and southern sides, rise to heights varying 
from 1,000 to 1,776 feet ; on the eastern side the 





face of the crater is supposed, by Mr. Burr, to have 
subsided, and the sea flows almost close to the town, but 


| the former range of the face is indicated by the lofty 
| and abrupt island of Seerah, situated in a bay, and 
| about the middle of the gap. The crater has also 
been cleft through from north to south, and the rents 


| thus produced in its walls, are called the northern 
| and southern passes. To the west of the rent the 
| sides of the crater attain the height of about 1,780 feet, 
| but to the east Mr. Burr considers, that they have 
| undergone a partial subsidence, as they do not exceed 
| halfthat height. ‘The bottom of the crater, on which 
Aden stands, is nearly flat, and but little above the 
sea level. The most abundant lava is very cellular, 
and of a dark brown colour. In some places it is 
associated with a greenish porphyry, and beds of a 
red ochreous nature. Nearly vertical dykes of a 
siliceous composition are of frequent occurrence, 
The beds of lava and porphyry generally dip out- 
wards at an angle of 15°. Mr. Burr also mentions 
some specimens of black and green obsidian, which 
Dr. Malcolmson found on the promontory, but he 
was prevented from examining the locality whence 
they were procured. 





HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 


Feb, 2.Dr. Henderson in the chair.—John Wills, 
Esq., was elected a Fellow. A Banksian medal was 
awarded to Mr. Green, gardener to Sir E. Antrobus, 
for a magnificent specimen of Epiphyllum truncatum, 
grafted on the Cereus speciosissimus, by which it is 
rendered a hardy greenhouse plant, and produces its 
flowers at a later season. The plant was trained 
balloon fashion, and was completely covered with its 
rich crimson flowers. A brace of cucumbers grown 
in an improved pit, with fermenting material only, 
was sent by Mr. Mills, gardener at Gunnersbury, 
and gained a Banksian medal. These cucumbers 
were as perfect as if they had been grown during the 
most favourable season. Mrs. Marryat exhibited a 
plant of Protea nigra, a Cape species, with flowers at 
first sight not unlike an artichoke, but the interior is 
lined with a delicate pale yellow wool, and the tips 
of the scales are a deep black colour, of a velvety 
texture. Mr. Bateman sent flowers of Mormodes line- 
atum, a native of Guatemala, more curious than 
beautiful; and Odontoglossum pulchellum, a very 
graceful epiphyte from the same country ; it was in- 
troduced last year, and, judging from the size of the 
native specimens, is capable of producing spikes of 
flowers twice the size of the one exhibited. The 
plants from the Society’s Garden were Epidendrum 
Stamfordianum, a native of Guatemala, and one of 
the most beautiful of the genus; its charming pale 
yellow flowers are relieved by a clear violet spot in 
the centre, and diffuse a most delicious odour; the 
well-known Oncidium Cebolleti ; Zygopetalum rostra- 
tum ; Choroxema varium; and Pentlandia miniata, a 





pretty bulbous plant, from Cusco in Peru, allied to 
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Pancratium and Narcissus ; it produces its clear 
scarlet flowers readily, and grows very freely. 





LINNEAN SOCIETY. 

Jan. 19.—E. Forster, Esq., in the chair.—Mr, 
Mann exhibited Sedum Telephium in a growing state, 
after having’ been two years in an herbarium. Mr, 
Babington produced some Fir-cones, found under 
ten feet of peat at Burrishoole, near Mewport, Mayo, 
along with nuts of Corylus avellana. Mr. Babington 
mentioned that no trees of either of the kinds had 
existed within many miles for 200 years, excepting a 
few lately planted. In a note, Professor Don said 
that the cones differ from the variety Pinus sylvestris, 
common in the Highlands of Scotland; but that they 
exactly resemble those of Pinus Mughus, from the 
Austrian Alps, figured by Jacquin. Mr. Janson ex- 
hibited two fine specimens of fossil wood from the 
Isle‘of Portland ; one was the Cycadeoidea megalo- 
phyla of Buckland, and the other a part of the stem of 
some exogenous plant. Mr. C. Babington read ‘ A 
Description of a new Plant belonging to the natural 
order Linez.’—This plant is particularly interesting. 
as it establishes the affinity of Linex with Malvacee ; 
the species described is Cliococca tenuifolia, an Aus- 
tralian plant, raised three or four years since in the 
Cambridge Botanic Garden. Some extracts were 
read from Mr. Griffith’s letters; he stated that he 
had been watching the impregnation of ferns, and 
sup he has discovered male organs in the shape 
of hairs at the end of the pine, which however are 
only to be seen at an early period. He found these 
organs most developed in Adiantum, and considered 
them equal to the anthers in Hepatice. He men- 
tions a curious change in a species of Lonicera, in 
which, after the flowers had dropped, the ovules 
assumed every form between ovules and leaves, in 
consequence of the integuments of the ovules being 
metamorphosed into leaves. 

Feb, 2,—E. Forster, Esq., in the chair.—A paper 
by Professor Don was read, ‘On the existence of 
some curious Organs in the Pitchers of the Ne- 
penthes,’ which, from their lattice-like appearance, 
he proposed to name Clathrophores ; they are sup- 
posed to be the mouths through which the fluid is 
poured into the pitchers, as in a young state the fluid 
does not rise higher than these pores. The Professor 
also noticed the structure of the pitchers of Sarracenia 
and Cephalotes. Descriptions of the Graminez and 
Cyperacez, from the Himalayas, by Professor Nees 
von Esenbeck and Dr. Royle, and the ‘ Description 
of some new Homopterous Insects,’ by J. O. West- 
wood, Esq., were also read. Prof. Don exhibited 
specimens of Carex Mairu, found near Paris, and he 
called the attention of British botanists to it, as a 
plant not unlikely to be indigenous to Britain. 





Royat Boranic Sociery.—Feb. 9.—J. Disney, 
Esq. in the chair.—Lord Morpeth and Alex. Konar- 
shim were elected Fellows. After the ballot, a paper 
upon the cultivation of a collection of Camellias, in 
the possession of M. L’Abbé Berlese, was read by Mr. 
Sowerby. The chairman reported the progress made 
in the formation of the Society’s Garden in the Re- 
gent’s Park, and the meeting then adjourned. 


MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 
Statistical Society ..........eeeeeee: Fight, p.m. 
Mon. { Royal Academy (Sculpture) 
Tvurs Horticultural Society 
* (Institute of Civil Engineers.......... Fight. 
Wen. f Society of Arts .....-.--+++eeee eee Fight. 
* UMicroscopical Society (Annual) ...... Fight. 
Royal Society ....... Secesesescecees 4 p. Fight. 
Twn. | 





Society of Antiquaries .............- Fight. 
Numismatic Society ........+...++++ Seven. 
Geological Society (Ann.)...eeee+++.0ne. 


Fri. Royal Institution 4 p. Eight. 





MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 
SOCIETY OF BRITISH MUSICIANS. 

The Nobility, Gentry, and the Public are most respectfully 
informed that the Members of this Society intend giving a 
GRAND CONCERT, at the Hanover-square Rooms, on 
MONDAY EVENING, March 8, 1841. Conductor, Sir G. Smart. 

veader, Mr. Willy.—Particulars will be duly announced. Single 
Tickets, 5s. each, and Family ‘Tickets, to admit five persons, 
VW. Ls. each, may be obtained of Mr. Erat, 23, Berners-street, and 
at the principal Music-shops. 

Covent Garpen.—Mr. Jerrold’s ‘ White Milliner’ 
is a very little one, and quite as broad as she is 
long; yet she served to keep a willing audience 
amused for a couple of hours on Tuesday, and may 
do so for many nights more. The anecdote on which 
the comedy is founded is that of a woman attired in 








white, her face hid by a white mask, pursuing the 
avocation of a milliner in the “ old, original” western 
exchange, called “ England’s Bourse :”—the unknown 
person was supposed to be the Duchess of Tyrconnel, 
but as masking was common in the days of good 
Queen Anne, the mystery was not unravelled. Nor 
would the stage have lost anything worth remember- 
ing if Mr. Jerrold had not attempted to turn it to 
dramatic account; for it has not proved a very sug- 
gestive theme, and the masquerade of the pretty 
milliner is still the most striking feature of her cha- 
racter and story. The milliner is annoyed by the 
intrusive attentions of a libertine lord, who, being a 
minister of state, is able to prosecute his suit by 
putting her in durance; the foolish Justice, her 
jailer,—though he turns out an astute old fellow 
when he has a purpose of his own to carry—tries to 
circumvent his noble patron; but the lady is at once 
released from the importunities of both suitors, and 
from her other troubles also, by discovering in a dis- 
guised fellow captive her own husband, and in the 
wife of the minister her bosom friend. Madame 
Vestris as the White Milliner has only one oppor- 
tunity of showing her talent to advantage, and that is 
in the scene, where on a hint from the Justice she 
pretends to be his niece, fresh from the daisies of 
Devonshire, in order to baftle her lordly persecutor ; 
but this is the only scene of true dramatic cha- 
racter. There are some ludicrous farcical situa- 
tions, especially the one where she escapes from her 
pursuer, who has caught hold of her sash, by making 
him turn away while she unties the ribband, and 
gives it to a lout of a serving man to hold—the 
array of milliners in the Bourse—their squabbles 
about the new rules propounded by a servile beadle 
with a crazy voice—and the subsequent entrance 
of a score of them, each carryimg a bandbox con- 
taining a silk dress, which the titled gallant had 
ordered of the‘ White Milliner. The richest cha- 
racter, however, is Saul Sneezum, who, while he was 
assisting his master, the Doctor, to gather Mr. 
Mellowpear to his fathers, was planning how to pluck 
the over-ripe charms of his very consolable mate ; 
the lumpish look of stolid satisfaction with which 
Keeley recounts his conquest of Mrs. Mellowpear, 
and the complacent matter-of-course air with which 
he contemplates his globose proportions, and sums 
up the sweets of his new position as the widow’s solace 
—as though he had only to choose between his pre- 
sent good luck and any other that he might fancy— 
are in the highest gusto of comic acting. Mrs. Orger, 
as Mrs. Mellowpear, shone forth in autumnal 
splendour and geniality ; and Mrs, Humby, as one of 
the bevy of milliners, is the very pink of vixens, 
Farren, as the knavish and muddle-pated Justice 
Twilight, looked as supple and obsequious, crafty 
and lickerish, as could be desired, and by the finish 
of his style gave force and identity to a slight and in- 
consistent sketch: Charles Mathews, as the profli- 
gate Lord Ortolan, wore a sumptuous suit of velvet 
and gold lace with a good grace, but his acting was 
nought ;—and Miss Cooper, as his Lady, was out of 
her element. The dialogue of the piece is cleverly 
and closely written, and well spiced with sarcasm: the 
humour is caustic rather than sprightly, and the best 
sayings are those that leave a sting: still there isa 
genial spirit in Mr. Jerrold, which is welcome to 
the stage; and we shall be glad ifhe will prove by a 
better considered plot, and more inventive display of 
character, in some future comedy, that magazine- 
writing has not destroyed the power of one of the best 
melo-dramatie authors of the day. 








MISCELLANEA , 

The Lunar Eclipse.—The hazy state of the atmo- 
sphere on the night of Friday and Saturday last, pre- 
vented a clear observation of the lunar eclipse, which 
commenced soon after midnight, and continued till 
nearly fouro’clock, in the neighbourhood of the metro- 
polis. The astronomers of Paris appear to have been 
more fortunate ; and from one of the journals of that 
capital we copy the following particulars:—* The 
total eclipse of the moon was accompanied by an- 
other phenomenon, whose coincidence with a lunar 
observation is very rare. About twelve hours after 
its issue from the shadow of the earth, the moon 
eclipsed, in its turn, a small star in the constellation 
of the Lion. According to the calculations of the 
Paris Observatory, this star, situated in 6 minutes of 





southern latitude above the moon’s centre, was Igy 
behind the disc of the latter at 20 minutes past 6 
on the evening of the 6th, re-appearing, also on th, 
south, at 10 minutes past 7, after an obscuration ¢ 
50 minutes. Thus, those observers who did ny 
shrink from a freezing watch, had the opportunity 
of witnessing a lunar and a stellar eclipse in th 
same day. This eclipse, which from 27 minutes past] 
to 4 minutes past 3, entirely hid the moon, was oy 
of the longest which can ever be seen ; neverthelex 
the centres of the moon and of the earth’s shadoy qij 
not exactly coincide.” 

Electricity from High Pressure Steam.—We lately 
noticed the occurrence of this interesting phenome 
at Newcastle. It appears, from the Ayr Obserre, 
that Mr. Condie, of the Blair Iron-works, has since 
observed a similar fact at the above works, Th 
experimenter placed himself upon an insulated sto) 
(a board resting upon three quart bottles), and hayi 
in one hand a long small rod of iron, with four sha. 
pened points, similar to a lightning conductor. This 
he held in the steam issuing from the safety-valye 
When the points were held about one foot from th 
valve, electric sparks were drawn by the bystanden’ 
knuckles from those of the experimenter, about half 
an inch long; but as the pointed rod was raised tp 
about six or eight feet above the valve into the cloud 
of steam, vivid sparks were then drawn, one inc 
and a half long, which, in fact, were nearly as stu. 
ning in their effects upon the arm as the shocks ofa 
small Leyden phial. In the evening, the experimen 
was resumed. Each corner of the footboard had a 
brush of light two or three inches long, like as many 
tassels, while every point of the experimenter's hair 
and dress became highly luminous to the persons 
standing near him. Sparks two inches long, of great 
power, were drawn. The experiments were mad 
upon the steam of two boilers each thirty-two feet 
long by six in diameter—first, with steam equal to 
12 1b. on the inch, and latterly to 25 lb., the increase 
of pressure adding to the effect. 

Reflecting Telescopes.—Unfortunately Sir Willian 
Herschel never made public the means by which he 
succeeded in giving such gigantic developement to 
this telescope, and the construction of a large reflec 
tor is still a perilous adventure. According, how. 
ever, to a report by Dr. Robinson to the Irish Ace 
demy, Lord Oxmantown has overcome the difficul- 
ties, and carried to an extent which even Herschel 
himself did not venture to contemplate, the illumi 
ating power of this telescope, along with a sharpnes 
of definition little inferior to that of the achromatic: 
and it is scarcely possible, he observes, to preserve 
the necessary sobriety of language in speaking of 
the moon’s appearance with this instrument, which 
Dr. Robinson believes to be the most powerful ever 
constructed. However, any question about this 
optical pre-eminence is likely soon to be decided, for 
Lord Oxmantown is about to construct a telescop 
of six feet aperture, and fifty feet focus, mdunted it 
the meridian, but with a range of about half an how 
on each side of it! , 

Magnetic Declination—A series of observations 
have been lately made by Prof. Bache of Phil 
adelphia, and Prof. Lloyd of Dublin, in the hoped 
determining thereby differences of longitude —When 
however, the two sets of observations were reduced 
and laid down in curves, it was found that they pre 
sented no similarity; in other words, that there was 
no correspondence whatever between the smaller changes 
of the declination at Dublin and at Philadelphia, The 
determination of differences of longitude, by meats 
of the magnet, is, therefore, impracticable at such 
distances ; but the attempt has revealed the impor 
tant fact, that the irregular changes of declination, 
which have exhibited so marked a correspondence # 
the most distant stations at which simultaneous o> 
servations have been heretofore made, do not 
respond on the American and European Continents 

Ice-cutting Steam Boats.—Letters from Cope 
hagen of the 18th ult. state, that M. C. M. Hjorth 
has just resolved a problem which, for upwards df 
ten years, has vainly exercised the sagacity df 
naval engincers—and whose solution has more than 
once been proposed for competition, as well by the 
General Administration of Posts, as by the corpo 
tion of merchants in the capital. He has invented 4 
steam-boat, capable of cutting its way through 
thickest ice, with a speed nearly equal to that of it 
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led navi tion. The General Administration | 
of = have noun amost favourable report from | 
a committee of ship-builders and machine-makers, to 
whom they had submitted the model, and have ap- | 
Jied for authority to construct a vessel, for the trans- | 
port of the mail bags in winter. 
Stammering.—The German papers mention a dis- 
covery of Professor Diefenbach, which is exciting | 
eral attention at Berlin. 


| 


method for the cure of stammering, by an incision | 


in the tongue—which is said to have been in all the 
instances where he has operated, completely success- 
ful. According to the Professor, stammering pro- 
ceeds from the difficulty of applying the tongue to 
the roof of the mouth, and his remedy of course 
consists in the removal of the impediment. 

Hétel de Trémouille.—All who take an interest in 
Parisian antiquities, may be glad to know, that the 
demolition of the Hotel de Trémouille, in the Rue des 
Bourdonnais, is not to include that of the beautiful 
little tower which forms the conspicuous ornament 
of its principal court. The proprietors have pre- 
sented this fine relic of the architecture of the 13th 
century to the city,—and it is about to be transported 
to the Museum of Historical Monuments. 

Head of the Laocoon——The following statement 
has appeared i in the French papers, and is professedly 
contained in a letter from M. Valmore, an artist at 
Brussels“ In the Gallery of the Duke d’Aremberg 
there are many things which are not known to any 
but the initiated. Among them is the original head 
of the Laocoon. This fine group, when first disco- 
vered in Italy, was,” as is generally known, “ without 
the head of the father, and an arm of one of the 
sons. The head was supplied by a celebrated artist, 
vho copied it from an antique bas-relief. Some time 
afterwards, the original was found by some Venetian 
connoisseurs, and was ultimately sold to the grand- 
futher of the Prince for about 160,000 francs, and 
brought to Brussels. When Napoleon, during the 
Consulate, had the group transported into France, 
he knew that the real head was in possession of the 
Duke, and offered him its weight in gold for it. 
This was refused ; and as it was known that Napo- 
leon was not scrupulous in gratifying his desires, the 
Duke d’Aremberg sent this chef-d’ceuvre to Dresden, 
where it remained concealed for ten years, but was 
brought back again into Brussels, when Belgium 
became tranquil. It expresses, in the highest and 
most admirable degree, moral grief mingled with 
physical pain, The compression of the teeth and con- 
traction of the lower jaw are almost too horrifying to 
be long contemplated ; and yet in this intense expres- 
sin of suffering there is not the slightest grimace. 
The pupils of the eyes are so exquisitely executed, 
that they actually seem to flash from the marble (! } 
A cast from the head now on the statue is placed by 
the side of the original, and the vast difference be- 
tween the two is at once evident.” 

Daniel Ellis, Esq.. P.R.S.E.—It is with much 
regret that we announce the death of this gentleman 
on Sunday the 17th ult., after a short illness. To 
the scientific world, Mr. Ellis has been long known 
as the author of two volumes, illustrative of the 
changes induced on atmospheric air by the germina- 
tion of seeds, the vegetation of plants, and the respi- 
ration of animals; a work which, in tracing some 
interesting analogies between the animal and vege- 
table kingdoms, presents a rare specimen of fidelity 
in recording the observations and discov eries of others, 
and of ingenuity in supplying the deficiencies of 

investigations by original experimental re- 
warches, He was the author also of the articles on 
Vegetable Anatomy and Vegetable Physiology in 
the Supplement to the sixth edition of the ¢ Encyclo- 
ia Britannica,’ as well as of other memoirs on 
(Pics connected with these subjects, all distinguished 
by the same spirit of candour, discrimination, and 
Sientific genius.Gardeners’ Chronicle. 

| Se of Cold on Old Persons,—The effect of cold 
» aged is strikingly evinced by the tables of 
ty for 1838, as the following statement will 

, of deaths in the metropolis :— 

I Winter, Summer. 

otal deaths 15,611 13,379 

Uldage .... 1,383 778. 


Autumn. 
12,581 
981 


13,109 
969 
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OME DISCIPLINE; or, Thoughts on the 


Origin.and Exercise of Domestic Authority. With an 
He has discovered a | ioe 


By MOTHER, and Mistress of a Famil 
“ Through Act is a house bepides: ane by waderstanding it 
is established.” 
London: James Burns, 17, eee sinet, Portman-square, 
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Fourth edition, now ready, 6 vols. 8vo. price 4i. 4s. 


TORY of BRITISH INDIA. By the 
late {anes 3 sw Eaa. i with Notes and Illustrations 
by H. H. WILSC %.8., Boden Professor of San- 
scrit, University | Re lw 
rhe Continuation Volumes, 7 and 8, by Prof. Wilson, are now 
passing Le = the press. 
on: James Madden & Co.; L. A. Lewis. 


NTERNATIONAL LAW, &c.—The Firtu 

Edition of Mr. OKEY’S DIGEST on the Commercial and 

Civil Intercourse of the Subjects of Great Britain and France, 

being exhausted, a New and E nlarged Edition is in preparation, 

and will be produced as early as the author's avocations will 
permit.—Paris, 35, Rue Faubourg St. Honore: 
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y T. F. BOYES, M.A. St. John’s College, Oxford. 
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NEW WORK FOR THE YOUNG. 
In Pol lémo. wi ith Fronti This by Branston, price 3s. 
MPORTANT TRUTHS in SIMPLE VERSE. 
Being a Collection of ying Poems on Religious and 
Misce meneows Subjects, for the Use of Young Persons. 

- the compositions are, in our ju ent, worthy to 
rank with the best that ever proceeded from the pen ‘of either of 
those ingenious and useful writers, Dr. Watts or Jane Taylor.” 
eS Magazine 
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HE EDUCATION of the LOWER CLASSES. 


A SERMON, with NOTES, 
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COLLECTION of PRIVATE DEVO- 
TIO n the Practice of the Ancient Cucurcn, called 
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published by Authority of Queen Elizabeth, 1560. Taken out of 
the Holy Scriptures, the Ancient Fathers, and the Divine Service 

of our own Church. 
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LAND. 
By the Right Rev. M. RUSSELL, D.D. Bishop of Glasgow ; 
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LATIN AND GREEK CLASS BOOKS 


PRINTED FOR 


TAYLOR axnpv WALTON, 
Upper Gower-street. 





I. 
TACITUS: 
6 
GERMANIA, AGRICOLA, 
AND 
PIRST BOOK OF THE ANNALS ; 
With NOTES in ENGLISH from Rurerti, Passow, and 
WaLcH ; and 
BorricuEn’s REMARKS on the STYLE of TACITUS. 
Edited by Dr. Witt1am SMITH. 
1 vol. 12mo. 7s. 6d. 


“In editing the following pages, my object has been to 
present the reader with an accurate text, and to afford, in 
the shape of notes, such information as is necessary to 
enable the diligent student to read the original with profit. 
An explanation of difficult passages is usually given ; but 
I have purposely abstained from giving translations of those 
passages, which a little thought on the part of the reader 
will easily enable him to understand.”—Prefuce. 


It. 
PLATO: 
THE APOLOGY OF SOCRATES, 
THE CRITO, 


AND 
PART OF THE PHZ DO. 
With NOTES in ENGLISH from Statieaum, and ScHLErEeR- 
mAcHER’s INTRODUCTIONS. 
Edited by Dr. Wittiam Situ, 
1 vol. 12mo. 6s. 


*‘It has been justly considered by many scholars, that 
the Apology of Socrates, and The Crito, might be read with 
great advantage in the higher classes of our schools, and it 
has been partly with the view of supplying a suitable edi- 
tion for such a purpose, that I have been induced to edit 
the following pages. The Apology and The Crito are written 
in an easy style, and are almost entirely free frem those 
a discussions which render the greater part of 
lato’s w itings unsuitable for the use of schools.”—Pre/ace. 


Ill. 


A LIFE OF SOCRATES. 


By Dr. G. Wi1GGENs, 
TRANSLATED from the GERMAN ; with NOTES. 
1 yol. 12mo. 3s. 6d. 


IV, 


THE ANABASIS OF 
_-XENOPHON, 


Edited by GEorcE Lone, Esq. A.M. 
Late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 


2nd Edition, with a short Summary, and an Index of 
Proper Names. 
1 vol. 12mo. 5s. 


HERODOTUS : 


From the sEst Epirion by ScnwEIGu©USER ; 
To which is prefixed, 
A COLLATION, with the TEXT of Prof. GAISFORD 
Edited by GEorcE Lone, Esq. A.M, 
Complete in 1 vol. 12mo. 10s. Gd. 


vi. 


HERODOTUS: 


A SUMMARY of HERODOTUS; 
With TABLES of the TRAVELS, COMMERCIAL PRO- 
DUCTS, CHRONOLOGICAL EVENTS, &c. 

By Grorce Lone, Esq. A.M. 
8vo. 5s. 6d. 

An INDEX to HERODOTUS. 


By the Rey. H. H. Davis, 
12mo. 4s.; 8y0. 5s. 6d, 
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BAUDRY, Libreria Europea, 3, Quai Malaquais, cerca del Pont des Arts, Paris. 





COLECCION DE LOS MEJORES AUTORES ESPANOLEs, 


Hermosa edicion en-8, con retratos. Van publicados 24 tomos, 209 fr. 
Cada obra se vende por separado, 4 saber : 


D°*® QUIJOTE, con la vida de Cervantes por Navarrete, 1 vol. en-8, avec une gravure allegorigu, 
le portrait de Cervantes, et un fac-simile de son écriture, 9 fr.—El mismo, con 12 laminas finas. 12 fr. 
NOVELAS EJEMPLARES de Cervantes, 1 vol. en-8. 4 fr. 
GIL BLAS DE SANTILLANA, 1 vol. en-8. 7 fr. 50 c—El mismo, con 12 laminas finas, 10 f 
SOLIS, Conquista de Méjico, 1 vol. en-8, con retratos de Solis y de Hernan Cortes. 7 fr. 50¢. 


COMPENDIO DE LA HISTORIA DE ESPANA, desde el tiempo mas remoto, por A 
continuado hasta la agresion de Napoleon en 1808, para servir de introduccion 4 la obra de Toreno. 1 Vol. 7 fr. 50¢ 

HISTORIA DEL LEVANTAMIENTO, GUERRA Y REVOLUCION DE ESPANA dead 
1808, hasta 1814, por el Conde de Toreno, 5 tomos en 3 vol. en-8. 18 fr. ’ 


COMEDIAS DE MORATIN, con el prologo y las noticias de la Academia de la Histéria, 1 vol. 64 
TESORO DEL TEATRO ESPANOL, desde su origen (aiio de 1356), hasta nuestros dias, arreglaii 


y dividido en cuatro partes, por Don Eugenio de Ochoa, 5 vols. en-8, en dos columnas, que contienen el valor de 25 tomy 
regulares, con 6 retratos. 50 fr. (Cada tomo se vende por separado). 

TESORO DEL PARNASO ESPANOL, Poesias selectas Castellanas, desde el tiempo de J. de Mey 
hasta nuestros dias, recogidas y ordenadas por M. J. Quintana. 1838, 4 tomos contenidos en un yolumen en-¥ en dy 
columnas, con el retrato de Quintana. 10 fr. " - : 

TESORO DE LOS ROMANCEROS Y CANCIONEROS ESPANOLES, histéricos, caballeresca 


moriseos y otros, por D. E. de Ochoa. 1 gros vol. en-8, contenant la mati¢re de 5 vols. ordinaires, 10 fr. 


COLECCION DE PIEZAS ESCOGIDAS de Lope de Vega, Calderon, Tirso de Molina, Morey 
Rojas, Alarcon, La Hoz, Solis, Cailizares, Quintana, sacadas del Trsoro bet TEATRO EspaNoL, con una introduccion pe 
Don E. de Ochoa. 1840, 1 vol. en-8, avec le portrait de Moreto. 10 fr. 


TESORO DE HISTORIADORES ESPANOLES—Guerra de Granada por D. Hurtado de Ma 
doza. Espedicion de los Catalanes y Aragoneses contra Turcos y Griegos, por Moncada. Historia de los movimienty 
separacion y guerra de Cataluiia, por Melo. 1840. Les trois ouvrages en 1 yol. avec le portrait de H. de Mendoza. 9¢ 

TESORO DE PROSADORES ESPANOLES desde la formacion del Romance Castellano (sigh 
XIII) hasta fines del siglo NVUI, por Don E. de Ochoa. 1840, 1 gros vol. en-8, avec le portrait de Lista. 10 fr, 

COLECCION DE POESIAS CASTELLANAS, anteriores al siglo XV. Ilustradas con notas, per 
DPD. T. A. Sanchez. Paris, 1840. 1 gros vol. en-8, contenant les 4 vols. de I'édition de Madrid, br. 10 fr. 

TESORO DE LOS POEMAS ESPANOLES EPICOS, SAGRADOS Y BURLESCOs: que 
contiene integra 1A ArAucANA de Don Alonzo de Ercilla, y la coleccion titulada la Musa Epica de Don M. J. Quintay 
Precedido de una introduccion en que se da una noticia de todos los poemas espaiioles, por Don Eugenio de Ochoa, lu, 
1 gros vol. en-8, & deux colonnes, avec le portrait de Ercilla. 10 fr.—Ce volume fuit la suite et le complément du Team 
del Parnaso Espaiiol. i 

HISTORIA DE LA DOMINACION DE LOS ARABES EN ESPANA, sacada de varios maw 
scritos y obras arabigas, por D. Conde. Paris, 1840. Les trois vols. en-8, de l’edition de Madrid contenus en 1 gros vol en, 
avec sept planches. 10 fr. 

OBRAS SELECTAS en prosa y verso, serias y jocosas, de D. F. de Quevedo Villegas, recogidas y orle 
nadas por D. E. de Ochoa, precedidas de una introduccion y de la vida del autor. Paris, 1840, 1 gros vol. en-8, avec k 
portrait de Quevedo. 10 fr. 


CONTINUAZIONE 
BIBLIOTECA POETICA ITALIANA 


PUBBLICATA DA ANT. BUTTURA. 


AUTORI CONTEMPORANEI. 
12 vol. en-32, papier vélin, Portraits, Jolie Edition, 33 fr. 


Chaque ouvrage se vend séparément, savoir: 
Tl Giorno ed altre poesie. 1 vol. 2 fr. 50.c. LEOPARDI. Canti, e Poesia scelte di Foscolo, Pindemonit, 
ol, 3 fr. 


P Aricie Mamiani. lv 
0; . 5 t. 3 fr. > 
ita oe. 1 eae oe . a NICCOLINI. Tragedie scelte ed altre rime. 1 vol. Portrait. 3 
Aristodemo, Cajo Gracco, la cantica Bassvilliana, con cs - 
note, ed altre rime. 1 vol. Portrait. 3 fr. 50c. RIME DI CARRER, VITTORELLI, PERTICARI BERCHT 
MANZONI. O: iis tuk ele. oh E MARCHETTI. 1 vol. avec le Portrait de Carrer. 3/t. 
ere eee ene Cee SCELTA DI POESIE D'AUTORI CONTEMPORANEL ! 
GROSSI. Griselda, Udegonda, Ulrico e Lida, e poesie liriche. gros vol. r. 
ive. 3&. Le douziéme et dernier volume contiendra un choix des me 
leures poésies italiennes des dames poétes modernes, dont ls 
graci 8 positions doivent piquer vivement la curiositt 


DELLA 


PARINI. 
CASTI. 
MONTI. 


PELLICO, Francesca da Rimini ed altre rime. 1 vol. Portrait. 
3 fr. 





Bibliothek Vey besten alter und neuern Veutschen Schriftsteller. 


175 tomes contenus en 15 vol. grand en-8° & deux colonnes, papier vélin, avec portraits, gravures e ft} 
simile, 184 fr. 

Cette nouvelle édition de 1840, qui est ornée de plusieurs nouveaux portraits et gravares, et qui porte en outre un titny 
de collection et de nouvelles couvertures au nom du nouvel éditeur, a été enti¢rement revue et corrigée, et est, par cot 
séquent, exempte des fautes et défectuosités qui se trouvaient dans les précédents tirages. 

Chaque ouvrage et chaque volume se vendent séparément, savoir: 

KLOPSTOCK’S Simmtliche Werke. Leipzig, Géschen, 1840. 12 tomes contenus en 1 vol. grand en-80 pap. vélin, per 
trait ct quatre sujets de la Messiade, graves sur acier. 20 fr.—(Cette édition originale est sortie des presses de M. 
de Stuttgart.) 

;OTHE'S Simmtliche Werke. Paris, 1840, édition corrigée de nouveau et maintenant trés-correcte. 5 vol. grand en-$o, 
& deux colonnes, avec trois différents portraits de Geethe, huit sujets en groupe de ses principaux ouvrages, et huit autr 
sujets groupés des scénes les plus remarquables de Faust, d’aprés les dessins de Reitsch, et de fac-simile. 50 fr. 

JEAN PAUL RICHTERS Sammtliche Werke. Paris, 1840, édition corrigée de nouveau et maintenant wriocumes 
4 gros vol. gr. en-8o, & deux colonnes, avec un beau portrait et fac-simile. 45 fr. Chaque volume se vend séparément, 13ft. “ 

SCHILLER'S Simmtliche Werke. Paris, 2 tomes en un gros vol. en-fo, & deux colonnes, avec deux portraits, fac-sim* 
et huit planches gravées sur acier, sujets tirés de ses principaux ouvrages. 20 fr. 

TIECK’S Simmtliche Werke. Paris, 1840, édition corrigée de nouveau et maintenant tres-correcte, 2 gros vol. en-00, 
deux colonnes, avec portrait et fac-simile. 25 fr.—Chaque volume séparément. 16 fr. 

IIOFFMANN’S Simmtliche Werke. Paris, 1840, 15 tomes en un gros vol. grand en-80, contenant prés de 1300 ae 
deux colonnes, portrait et huit sujets en groupe, d’aprés Callot. 24 fr.—Cette edition contient les contes inedits et 
de Hoffmann recucillis et publi¢s par sa venve. ‘ 

GOTHE'S Auserlesene Werke. Simmtliche Gedichte, Theater, prosaische Schriften. Paris, 1840. 1 gros vol. re 
en-8o, avec trois portraits différents de Gethe, un groupe de huit sujets tirés de ses principaux ouvrages, et un autre g 
des huit principales scenes de Faust, d’'aprés Reitsch. 25 fr. 

*,* Any of the above works may be had, by ~~ of heres & Co. Soho-square, London, at the rate of a shilling 
or the franc. 
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MONTHLY — es OF OLD BOOKS. 
E SHEET CATALOGUE for the Present 


many valuable and curious Articles 
ve wot coptaialne 35 OHN BRYANT. the Camden Head, 
-street ong rani ondon. 
pins by "of having the Catalogues forwarded, on the 
day of publication, are requested to hand their addresses, when 
oA will be sent postage free. 


SALDWIN'S HISTORY of ENGLAND, for 
the use of Schools and Young Persons. A new edition, 
carefully corrected, embellished with Portraits. 12mo, 3s, 6d. 
bopaidwin’ 3 Outlines. of English History, chiefly 
abetracted from he ears of Bugiand. nt he use of Children 
. nea alf-bou 
m Four to Eigtt A. Lewis. fos, Ficet-street. 


MALCOM’S TRAVELS IN CHINA, ETC. 
Now ready, Tilt’s Gequine Baiticn, wh ony Wood En- 
ravings and an Original Map, 1 
RAVELS in C HINA, HINDUS ‘AN, BUR- 
MAH, MALAYA, and SI AM; with a full Account of the 
Manners and Customs, Society, Commerce, &c. &c., of the 
Burmese and other Inhabitants of South Eastern Asia, 
By the Rev. HO WARD MALCOM, of Boston, U.S. 
This is the only edition from which the Author derives any 


benelit. Tilt & Bogue, 86, Fleet-street. 


In one volume, 12m. price 6s. : 
TREATISE on the PHYSIOLOGIC AL and 
NAGEMENT of INFANCY. 
a My AN NDREW COMBE, aD. 7 Lc 
ii to the Queen in Scotland, and Con- 
atin et ame Od and Queen of the Belgians. 
Lately published, by the same Author. 
On Digestion and Diet. 1 vol. post 8vo. 7 7s. 6d. bds. 


Physiology applied | "4 Health and Education. 
t 8vO., 6d. boa 
ee in, t Merahall & Co. London Maclachlan, Stewart & Co. 
Bainburgh ; and all Booksellers. 
Published this day, B 
EOLOGICAL MAP of CENTRAL 
WESTERN EUROPE.—Mr. WEALE 
n, has now completed for publication’ a large GEOLO- 
at MAP of England, Wales, Scotland, Ireland, France. 
Germany, Switzerland: portions of Ituly and the Austrian and 
Prussian States. Corrected to the present - By W. S. 
HUGHES, F.R.G.S. Finely coloured, price 1/, 10s. ; mounted 
and varnished on ‘rollers, or folded in & case, price 2 
#,* The Geological features of these countries offer much 
research to those =. seer information on minerals and the 
precious metals. High Holborn. 
NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. 
ELIQUES of ANCIENT SNGLISH 
POETRY. Edited by BISHOP PERCY. In 3 vols. 
t Svo., ele antly printed, with Engravings on Wood, price 
Ml. 4s. in boards 
* But above all,I then first became oqgnalated with Bishop 
Percy's * Reliques of Ancient Poetry.”. The first time, too, | 
ase few shillings together, I bought unto myself a 
of these ‘beloved volumes ; nor do I believe | ever read a 
fouk half so frequently, or mith half the enthusiasm.’ 
Walter sett See Lif 7 ae i. 
Lewis, rb, Fieet-street. 


ON THE SEDC wht AN AND. Bri saious TREAT- 
Thi: eR. is pabiehed by Hatch bad & Son, price 6s. 
BSERVATIONS on the RELIGIOUS DE- 
LUSIONS of INSANE PERSONS, and on the Practica- 
bility, Safety, and Expediency of i mperting to them Christian 
Instruction ; with which are combined copious Ppreriations and 
Ilustrations of all the pesos ne of Mental Disease, 
sod of their appropriate, Trea 
By N 














and 
, after a long pre- 





— Sir 





TH: ANIEL, INGHAM, 
Member of the be Ree’ College of Surgeons, 
Associate of the Linnean Society, &c. 
This interesting work needs only to be read, to secure for it 
the approval and recommendation of every friend of religion, 
VICTORIA HOUSE, NORTH END, FULHAM, near Lon- 
is now ready for the reception of Patients,” under the 
personal superintendence of the Author. 


LIFE AT OXFORD, 
Now ready at all the Libraries, in 3 vols. with numerous IIlus- 
— Phiz, 


IiGGIunes, 
THE COLLEGE Poour. 
Edited by THEODORE HOOK, Esq. 

“This amusing work shows forth and shows up every Species 
of ‘Life’ at Oxford. There is no sort of ‘sport,’ no kind of 
fashionable folly or licence, no description of drollery, no phrase 
of slang, which wic ked wits can invent, and booby lords and 

rables can practise at our seats of learning, that does not 

fod its appropriate description and illustration in these highly 

amusing pages, e College Scout, who is here introduced to 

wunder the auspices of our great humorist Mr. T Reoieep Hook, 

is the most knowing hand o his knowing tribe; and whatever 

he knows, he knows how to tell in a lively and striking manner. 
book cannot fail to be popular.” —Naral and Military Gaz. 

_Henry Colburn, Publisher, 13, Great Marlborough-street. 








Incr. 8vo, 4s. 6d. bd. with 220 Diagrams engraved for the work, 
UCLID" S ELEMENTS of PLANE 
EOMETRY: with EXPLANAT ORY APPENDIX, and 
SPPLEMEN TARY PROPOST’ om Adapted 
fir the Use of Schools, or for ait 
y W. D.C DOLLY AB, 
Author of the * History of Maritime aa ‘Inland Discovery.’ 
is is the best edition of the Elements which has yet ap- 
"— Atheneum—* which, for brevity, clearness, and discern- 
lorattention to the wants of learners, cannot be rey surpassed.” 
in University May. 
whan with the ‘ Elements," price 
OOLEY’ 


GEOMETRICAL ‘PROPOSI- 

Ta DEMONSTRATED ; ora Supplement to Euclid: 

te a KEY to the Exercises appended to y e ‘Elements,’ for 

00 of Teachers and private Students. Upwards of 120 Pro- 

Paitions deduced from =e Fast Six Books of Euclid, are illus- 
ued inj it by new Diagra 

ill be found of ¢ cusiderable value as an aid to teachers of 

matics. ie fog? Mag. 


Comer FIGURES of RUCLID ; being the 
Diegrams illustrating the ‘ Elements,’ with the Enuncia- 
printed separately for Use in the Class-room. 
ker & Co, Ave Maria-lane ~ 
*_* Orders received by all Booksellers 





8, New Burlington-street, Feb. 13, 1 


M® BENTLEY HAS JUST PUBLISHED 
HE FOLLOWING 


NEW WORKS: 


I. 
MR. BENTLEY’S COLLECTIVE EDITION OF 
THE LETTERS OF HORACE WALPOLE, 
EARL OF ORFORD. 

Domgiete 3 in6 vols. 8vo. mandoomeny bound, containing nearly 
Three hundred Letters, now first pub lished from the ieee, 
and embellished with numerous fine Portraits engraved from 
Oe Pictures. 

Any Volume can be had separately to complete sets. 
“One of the very best works of its class, if not unique, in the 

Eas language—a work full of information, full of anecdote, 
and full of amusement, equally fit for the library of the scholar, 
the dilettante, the artist, the statesman, and the general reader. 
Literary Gazette. 


Il. 
THE SCaSSSTELLOw Ss; 
BY-WAY TO FAME, 
By tue Hy rARD JOHNS, Esq. 
In 3 vols. s 

“We recommend ‘ The Sc hodlfellows? to all lovers of strong 
and natural fiction. The author is a vivid and add rful writer. 
He has fulfilled his task with ae ability, and added another 
palm to his already very popular reputation.” —Literary Gazette. 

Ill. 
MEMOIRS OF 
THE RIGHT HON. WARREN BASTINGS, 
Late Governor-General of In 
incloding his JOURNALS and LETTERS, sed first published 
from the Onemale ’ in possession of the Family. 
y the Rev. G. R. GLEIG, 
Author of ‘ The Life wt Sir Thomas Munro,’ * Traditions of 
Chelsea College, 

In 3 vols. demy on with Portraits con Original Pictures. 

“ This will bec lassed among the standard productions requisite 
to form a library ; and richly deserves a ous ace among the best 


biographies of t e past age.""—Courier. 


Iv. 
Fir ree SELTAUT Hs 
AN Historica Ro 
By C1 APTAIN MEADOWS wT “AYLOR, 
Of the Service of his Highness the Nizam, 

Author of * Confessions of a Thug.’ In 3 vols. post 8vo. 
“This work is unquestionably one of the ablest ey ‘most 
faithfully descriptive aay wy of its class that has ever been pre- 

sented to the public.” — Adias. 


THE a JOURNALS, AND yt s DENCE 


F SAMUEL PEPYS, ESQ. 
deatbein . the Admiralty in the Reigns 2: “oor al Il. and 


James I1.; incla 
A NARRATIVE OF HIS VOYAGE: 
TANGIE 


ding 
AND RESIDENCE AT 
The whole now first published ff from the originals. 
In 2 vols. 8vo. with a Portrait from an original Picture. 
“ A work the library can scarcely be without.’’— Spectator. 


NEW WORKS 
PREPARING FOR IMMEDIATE PUBLICATION. 


ie 
BELGI LJ M. 

By J. EMERSON TENNENT, ESQ. M.P. 
“ L’union fait la force.""— Motto of Belgium. 
In 2 vols. post 8vo. with Illustrations. 

Cc Cc $ 
Or, MEMOIRS OF A COXCOMB. A Novel 
* He was such a delight—such a coxcomb—such a jewel ofa 
man.”"—Byron's Journal. 
In ont, ane 8vo. 


MEMOIRS OF THE ‘COLMAN FAMILY. 
y R. B. PEAKE, Esq 
Including their Correspondence with the | most Distinguished 
Personages of their Tim 
In 2 vols. 8vo. with Portraits. 
lV. 


COMPANION TO mf My aan OF THE 


PORTRAITS OF CHILDREN ‘OF THE MOBILITY, 
From Nature. 
Drawn on Stone by J. LEECH. 
WITH CHARACTERISTIC SKETCHES, 
By the Author of ‘The Comic English Grammar,’ * Fiddle- 
Faddle Magazine,’ &c. 
In cae ito. Price 6s. 
Richard Bentley, New Burlington-street, 
Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 


YDE’S LONDON MANIFOLD LETTER- 
WRITER, reduced in price to 10s.—The quperiority 
of this Manifold over all other copying machines is too well 
known to require comment. Several letters with a copy, 
each having the blackness and — of ink, without its 
irregularity, result from one operation t is effective and ex- 
peditious in its application, extremely portable, obviates the 
necessity of carrying ink, pens, &c., and (manufactured of the 
best materials) is admitted to be the most Tr and econo- 
mical copying apparatus yet invented. large assortment of 
different sizes and bindings always on hand.— Manufactured at 
their Paper and Sealing-wax Warehouse, 61, Fleet-street, where 
may be had the BANK Sealing-wax, and HARD WAX for hot 
climates, 6s. per lb. Wholesale and for exporti ation. 








OUBLE PATENT PERRYIAN F ILTER R 
INKSTAND.—PERRY aC 0. paving effected considerable 
improvement in their FILTER | D, have now the plea- 
sure to announce that atte ond Patent has been granted to them 
for such improvement, ey have united with their First 
Patent, under the title 7 ‘ DOU BLE PATENT PERRYIAN 
FILTER INKSTAND.” The eulogy bestowed on the Patent 
Filter Inkstand by the public journa nif and the preference ob- 
tained for them over the common Inkstands, has been almost 
unprecedented. ‘The present novel and scientific method of 
supplying Clear Ink to the Dipping Cup, and returning it into 
the reservoir, is exceedingly simple. the action being now per- 
formed by merely lifting up the lid to obtain a supply, and 
shutting it down to withdraw it; in this state it cannot overflow 
wastever may be the change of temperature, and it is protected 
m dust or other injury in any place or c imate. When the 
Inkstand i is filled, it is aisere ready for use, and the writer will 
have a regular and daily 1 4 Clear Ink for four_or six 
months.—Sold by JAMES PE RY & Co., Patentees and Manu- 
facturers, 37, Red Lion-square, London ; ” also by all Stationers 
and other Dealers in such articles, 





TO ARCHITECTS, BUILDERS, IN AMENT &e. 
APIER MACHE ORNAM ENTS, in 
every style, for internal decoration on walls, ceilings, &c. 
~¥ Tee Wikre more sarek ighter, and cheaper than aster, 
LD's Papler Maché Works, No. 15, eltine- 

RAD, Nort trand.—Also, BIELEFELD: S TREA’ TISE o 
the USE of PAPE h MACHE, with 92 quarto plates, price 2i. =. 
containing upwards of 600 Patterns (with a tariff of prices), 


being part a a much larger Collection of Ornaments always 
ready for sa 


ROSBY HALL WINE ESTABLISHMENT, 
ishopsgate-street Within.—CURRALL & SON'S 
CRUST TED PORTS are of superior quality and flavour having 
been shipped by houses of high reputation at Oporto, and bottle 
with sedulous attention. 

‘ort, Tbree Years in Bottle... 
Ditto, Older, rich and superior . 
Ditto, Hg? A Old, in Wood and B 
Ditto, in F _ eecece 

Bottles, 3s. 


EW PATENT IMPROVEME NT in the 
SOLAR LAMP for suRNING COMMON o1L.—EDW. FREE- 
MAN, 3, WIGMORE-STREET, CAVENDISH-SQUARR, respectfully 
begs to invite attention to the above recent improvement, 
which, without adding to the expense of the lamp, considerably 
increases the light, renders it perfectly shadowless, and entirely 
avoids the unpleasant heat so much complained of in others. 
These lamps, with the oil refined by E. F., which burns without 
smoke or smell, produce, at full two-thirds less cost, a far more 
brilliant and pure light than the best lamps hitherto in use with 
the finest sperm oil; they have a more elegant and light appear- 
ance, are more simple to trim. and at a small expense (on for- 
warding the oil cups) may be fitted to any pedestal. Epwarp 
WAX-CHANDLER, OIL MERCHANT, &c. TO THR 
.Qv EEN DowaGer, AND THE Royat Famicy, 3, Wig- 
re-street, three doors from Cavendish-square.—N, B: The 
above, from their economy, are also well adapted for halls, 
kitchens, society offices, &c. 


} ETCALFE’S NEW and ORIGINAL 

., PATTERN of TOOTHBRUSH, made on the most 
scientific principle, and patronized by the most eminent of the 
faculty. This celebrated Brush will search thoroughly into the 
divisions of the teeth, and will clean in the most effectual and 
extraordinary manner. Metcalfe’s Tooth-Brushes are famous 
for being made on a plan that the hairs never come loose in the 
mouth... An improved Clothes-Brush, that cleans in a third part 
of the usual time, and pncapabie of injuring the finest nap. A 
newly- invented Brush for cleaning velvet with quick and satis- 
factory eflect. The muc b-appreves Flesh-Brushes, as recom- 
meuded by the faculty, and Horse-hair Gloves and Belts. 
Penetrating Hair-Brushes, with the durable unbleached Russian 
bristles, that do not soften in washing or use like common hair. 
A new and large importation of fine Turkey Sponge ; and Combs 
of all descriptions.—At Metcalfe’s onLy Establishment, No.130 p, 
Oxford-street, nearly opposite Hanover-square. 


> Ren 
ATCHES by WEBSTER & SON, Chrono- 
meter and Watch Manufacturers, at prices that will 
command public patronage, and if of equal qua ity. lower than 
any house in London. Compensated duplex watches, upon the 
principle of their chronometers, to which Government awarded 
the prizes three years in succession. The compensated duplex 
watch combines the most perfect accuracy of performance with 
the utmost elegance in appearance, is not equalled in regularity 
by any watch, nor surpassed by the pocket chronometer, and 
may be had of the smallest dimensions. Webster's newly intro 
duced centre seconds for the medical profession, elegant and 
novel in appearance; also their patent detached lever, and 
small flat horizontal for ladies, all equally reduced in price, and 
warranted. Old watches taken in exchange. A selection of 
fine second-hand repeating, duplex, lever, and horizontal 
watches, by the most eminent makers, at little above half the 
original cost, and nearly ganai te new, warranted. Post letters 
promptly attended to.—Webs Son, Chronometer-makers 
to the Lords of the Admiralty, (established 130 years) 3, Birchin- 
jane. Cornbill, London. 


. UPERIOR LOOKING GLASSES and Splen- 
did Gilt PICTURE FRAMES.—CHARLES M‘LEAN, 7:, 
Fleet-street, oppose the Dispatch newspaper once. respect- 
fully informs the trade, artists. Peace and the public, 
that Ay c Ar be £3 applied with L IK ASSES and PIC- 
Tu RE FRAN e very best manufacture, at prices never 
hitherto steam —-* he May be had gratis, and sent free of post to 
any part of the kingdom, LARGE SHEETS OF DRAWINGS, re- 
presenting the exact patterns and prices of 100 different sized pic~ 
ture frames and 120 looking glasses, elegantly ornamented with 
designs made expressly for thismanufactory. The trade supplied 
with frames in the comes. Fancy wood frames and mouldings, 
and room borderings id frames repairedand regilt. Glasses 
resilvered. 30,000 frames kept seasoned for immediate delivery, 
—Al goods not approved of in three months taken back, and money 
returned, 


T has always struck us as a singular arrangement 
in the economy of nature, that those drugs upon which 
health and life de vend, should, almost “oo asingle excep= 
tion, be so particula arly. obnoxious to the taste. The invention 
of the SIROP ORANGE PURGATIF DE LAGRANGE bas 
most effectually overcome this objectionable quality, as it is as 
agreeable as a glass of liqueur. To persons of nervous stomachs 
such a recommendation must be irresistible.""—Post Magazine, 
October 31. This delicious Medicine is peculiarly efficacious in 
purifying the blood, relieving indigestion, spasms, fulness, and 
pains in the head, flatulence, &c. tea-spoonful, or even less, 
taken once or twice a week will imperceptibly render the secres 
tions re gular, and preserve the whole system in a state of per- 
fect heatth. Price 2s. 9d. As one bottle contains many doses, 
it is one of the cheapest as well as best aperients ever made 
known. Sole agent, ‘ti Schooling, 139, Fenchurch-street ; to be 
had also, by order, of all Medicine Venders. 


RITISH CONSU L’S OFFICE, Philadelphia, 
ow all persons to whom these prese nts shall come, 
that I, Gilbe ert Rob pertaen. Esq. his ——— Majesty's Consul, 
do hereby certify. that R. Warton, Esq. (who attests to the effi- 
cac 1 of OL DRIDG e's BALM OF OL UMBIA, in restoring 
HAIR), is Mayor of this city, and that M. Randall, Esq. is Pro- 
thonotary of the Court of Common he to both whose signa- 
tures full faith and credit is due. I further certify that 1 am 
personally ac quaiptes with J. L. Inglish, Esq. another of the 
signers, and that he is a person ofgreat respectability, and that 
The ard him expre - ne unqualified ap) »orobation of the effects of 
OL DRIDGE" ie BA MF, in sestorns at Phil aR, Cg yy =v 
hand and seal of o' ies as e City o iladelphia, 
ned yGILBERT ROBERTSON, 
OLDRIDGE'S BALM causes W *. and Eyebrows to TOW, 
prevents the hair turning grey, and the first application makes it 
curl beautifully, frees it from scurf, and stops it from falling off, 
Abundance of Certificates from gentlemen of the first respecta~ 
bility in England are shown by the Proprietors, C. and A. OLD- 
RIDGE, 1, Wellington-street, Strand, London, where the Balm 
is ran and by ~ veepestame Perfumers and Medicine Venders, 
rice 3s. 6d. lis. per Bottle. No other Prices are 
Saten, —N pe “ithe F public = Eeanee ested to be on their ard 
against Conntertets Ack oe eos RIDGE’S BALM, |, Welk 
lington-street, 





+368. per doz. 
-42s, - 
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HER MOST GRACIOUS MAJESTY THE QUEEN 2: 
2 be delivere 

AND toaquars 

v 

16th Feb 

HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS .’INCE ALBERT. ye 
iS GOVE 
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WARNE 

rate 

garden is at 

MR. MOON has the pleasure to announce, that he has had . 1 honour to receive Her MaseEsty’s , pty! 
commands to publish, in the most exquisite style of line engrav’ ‘shrated Royal Portraits, just completed TO ¢ 
by Mr. PaRTRIDGE. E GR. 
Numerous as have been the Portraits of Her MaseEsty and...» Royat Consort, and fortunate as (auto 

Mr. Moow has been in placing before the public some of the finest, truth and confidence that he states wi 
these to be the most strong in resemblance of beauty and character yet p» .ced by any painter on whom HER —_— 
Masesty has bestowed the distinguished honour of sitting for he. Mr. Moon is permitted to state, that UID! 
Her Masesty and Prince Abert have so strongly expressed the. 2 at the perfect success of Mr. Par- a Pest 
TRIDGE, that, as a touching and affectionate compliment to His hu.. .ti:uHNEss, HER Masesty commanded os ang 
that an accurate copy of the Original Portrait of herself should be conveyed tt. PRINCE ALBERT’s room, on Christmas A }— 
Eve, to surprise and delight him with the proof of her affection; anu ... Her Masesty and Prince ALBERT Danean Ma 
have felt and further shown their gratification at Mr. PaRTRIDGE’s succes . by wishing these to be considered their Gano 
Standard Portraits, and that they should be engraved as finely as it is possible to procure their execution in the wy the Nob) 
line manner, and that Mr. Roginson should be appointed to engrave the Portrait of Her MaseEsty, and - yh 
Mr. Doo that of His.Royal Highness Prince ALBERT, and that they™be engraved the same size as GoLDING’s — 
celebrated Portrait, painted by Sir Tuomas Lawrence, of Her Royal Highness the late Princess CHARLOTTE or" 
or WALEs. mation 


The simple and beautiful costume in which Her Masesty is represented, was chosen by HER MasEsty Ey not | 
with such exquisite taste and judgment, that nothing remained for the Painter to suggest. His Royat Hicuness Pees 
appears in the splendid costume of his regiment at Windsor Castle. 

Under these circumstances, Mr. Moon hopes that it is not presumptuous in him to assure his Friends and 
the Public that these Prints will become the Standard Portraits of Her Most Gracrovus Masesty and of Her By Mr. SOU’ 


Roya Consort, not only for the truth and beauty of the resemblances, but as Works of Art unrivalled, except MIE V 


SOLIC 
LIBRARY of 


The price of the Proofs and Impressions will necessarily bear proportion to the great cost of the production of Bory at Lar 


in the rivalry of the celebrated Engravers who are commanded to execute them. 


the Engravings, upon which no expense will be spared; and by Mr. Moon’s arrangement with Mr. Rosrnson and Wilam bs 
Mr. Doo, every impression will be delivered through them—a guarantee that they will not be unworthy to display bepeall 

. rae , . : . . Taunton’ Bs 
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